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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
—o— 
OHAPTER V. 


Rosamonp carried her great secret in her 
own bosom for many days, and lived in a 
condition of perfect mental beatitude. Her 
mind to her a kingdom was; she spent her 
days making friends with Laddie, thinking of 

an, and helping to nurse her grandmother, 
for the old lady’s mind had now entirely given 


way. 

She had had letters from Allan — long 
letters. How greedily she devoured them ! 
How often she went over them, favourite parts 
of them especially—people not in love would 
hardly believe ! 

After lingering in an imbecile state for some 
months, old Mrs. Dane died, and Rosamond 
was left entirely alone, and dependent on her 
own resources. Mr. Cameron was kind and 
sympathetic ; but he would have been kinder 
and tenderer to her had she been a nare 
British fern ; and the Blacks were a couple who 
were always wrapped up in themselves and 





[DESERVEDLY PUNISHED. ] 


their imaginary silments, and after a time 
Allan’s father died, too, of that slow and sure 
disease, creeping paralysis; and the young 
couple, who met once more at the foot-bridge 
in the waning autumn evening, were now both 
in deep mourning, and both alone in the world, 
for Mrs. Brand seemed in no hurry to return 
to England. : 

She had a step-daughter whom she was 
anxious to launch into matrimony before she 
set her face homewards, little thinking of 
her own daughter living all alone in the 
solitary, dreary Manor House, who might be 
getting into any amount of mischief. 

‘*T have two pieces of bad news for you, 
Rosamond,” he said, gravely, after their first 
greeting were over, ‘‘ and one good bit. Which 
will you have first ?” 

**Oh, the good, of course!” she answered, 
promptly. 

** How tall and grown-up you look in this 
res} black gown!” he remarked, gazing at her 
fondly. 

‘* But I am grown-up,” she answered eagerly. 
“‘ Nearly eighteen, if you please; and now tell 
me what your news is at once,” 





‘* The news is this, that I have been offered 
a first-rate appointment in New Zealand on a 
railway, and am going to take it. I shall make 
quite a little fortune out there ; but I shall— 
and here is a bit of bad news, darling—I shall 
be away at least two years,” 

** But you will take me,” she returned, de- 
cidedly. 

“ No—no; you must not talk of it. You 
must not tempt me; it would be out of the 
question ont there, I shall be living in a log 
hut or a tent all my time, and in the bush 
among nayvies. You must be patient; it will 
be easier for you than for me.” 

‘*Must you go, and why?” 

“For your sake, Rosie, only, so that you may 
begin life with a good start, Remember you 
are not eighteen yet, and I am only twenty- 
six; two years will pass——” 

‘* But supposing you were to dic,” she said, 
the tears now rolling down her cheeks, ‘“‘ away 
from every one in that far-off coumtry—no 
friends, no one near you?’ 

“I must take my chance, like everybody 
Pélse,” he said, ‘ The time, you will find, will 





run round fast.” . 
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+ ¥ two’ whdle years?” she cried! 
sigued an’ agreément té that 
effedt; ‘and bike gelling suet for iea¥ my 
courage would fail, so it’s 

“ And when must you go ‘ _ 

‘In a month,” 

“Oh, Allan! How could you do it? And | 
'nrattatone inthe world!” 
with her small face buried in her hands. 

Théré werd bbmething suspiciously like tears 
in Allan’s eyes as-he-made-a-great effort over 
himself, and said,— 

‘¢Té was on your account I did it, Rosa- 
mond.” 

“Then it was very cruel and wicked of you,” 
she cried, passionately. ‘‘ Two whole years ! 
My mother will be home, Si bu don’t know 
what she is, or what she me do. I 
had—and this is my bad letter from 
her last mail, and, Allan, #hé won't hear of my 
being engaged to She is dreadfal 
dreadfully angry, the férbids me 


to see you a hy writd’ to cottohy 3 

ing a thin, te 

letter from hepa won't gi 
er. Seen 

~ et oes 


Ao 

up. I have ey 
not feel like mOensr, 
but, dear Allah, don"t 26” 
or you don’ ‘know 

uo strength of ch awiaithea usd 
to say Pot alwaja® 168 ne like 


or 2 
“De yon cian oom 
answer foF yotlr o 
so af once; = — 
better let ms" bata 
me Oh, All 
* Oh, Allan; 
that; you nee 
love anyone elsé, néve 
to marry someonee 
J ht coun 
”’ ta 
lo. Jing at him 
three to one—md¢ 
Miss Brand ; 
such & grand m 
say over and ovél"sg 
why! Oh, Allan, 46a 


answered, firmlyy. “@ 
getting dusk, and I wilt ‘ 
We will have no® Pe meetin 
shali come to you tounieHrew 


and tell you om Danes ob 

And so he di 
a loud knock and* a 
see Miss Dane. 

Miss Dane was in the garden; Lege tl 
down the middle walk, with a red 8 
her shoulders, and her faithful Laddie byh 
side, and up and down the walk these two 
paced for fally an hoar, Allan and Rozamond 
talking, disputing, yielding, arguing, and = 
upshot of it, all, was this: Allan 
weighing well- all Rosamond had (oid iti the the 
previous evening—her fears that not her love 
bat her will would be cr aie by her mbthe r, 
and she was of 4 timid ze ng dispo: fons 
opposite to rte own, Ww! rH wi ir 
aud be used his norte of ‘Rosa fond’ ies 
position tosome purpdse. For twine they watked 
up the garden for the last time—she yery roay 
and he rather pale—they had desided to, be 
matried that day week, but she was still fo, 
bé left behind, and, after & year af most, all’ 
bene well, when ) hé had sthbortied t way a 

little, sh should come out to him. was 
the bait he offered, and which gained barigon- 
sent to all bis plans, plans he 
and made ‘out ashe walked the tee ne 
hoars alons the prévious evéning. Faye 
wife, shé was safe from ng deagee ¢ ob ber 
indian relations, and being his beloved Re’ 
mond she would be conéfanf,-not orate re 
hér inclication,-but her vows. 

She had béen invited to spend a month néar 
Londea, with her school-mistress, by way of a 
ligt ‘le ehange. She would go, réthain two or 
three days, and Walk out and be married some 
morning, and they would go away aid spend. 


pel bonetened? i in Paris, and nés — ~ 
ert | little* 1 tho world af 
of i en dispu 
on ‘after th SM and every Road 
yielded but one, and this wasthat he mg 


wad to’ bé* a ‘s€cret’ from * every one’ Bate - 
selves ! No onewas-to- ha declared—not 


Hier vnather canta a eet 
rather be known aa oe a than 


Gordon. 
“It iffmot very complimentary to me, is it 
a u would rather keep your own 
jar mine?” 
it that, it is not that,” she 
ea geht, I should hate to be pointed at as’ 
abride without a husband.” 
Bs think you-had much better get it >véP) 
af as last,” he returtied ; ‘‘ however, I 


in in this, when you havé hs 





| hav alt PAS came, Résio, darlings 
ae: T bkve-hardly any f 


iy| anyv 


Pl for the pi 


8 
oy oe 
"| anyone tah ai isa d at ti 





i 


ane But yes 
ero 
"No, t,” shé baid, 


bu are “very disagree, 1 


- hee ‘eth ota eet 


“S oe all funny it-will be, wei 
g round my neck, like # girl: 
t. pr day. Rosamond Gord6ii; iti 





n’é it, and I havé’ ‘to | fi ating 
Zou remember miy # 


5 jh Re ame 


. 
aut 


no ae Lt 


yet r week: oa 
Io" | yo Sa 4,'0 
a St 0 - “ 


444 
bel © 


mfist—y 


there, never Dae y 
ie, and was just like a 


r, one November morning, 
when the day was so thick they could not see 
across the street, and the church itself was lit 

“by gas—at least as much of it as was required— 
Alan and Rosamond were married by special 
license. Noone was presente bit the clerk 
— the pew-opener. 


is handsome you le had apparent! 
di-of wile t vi ¥ 
an ti: tne LigRSA PRIS ret ott aH, | 7 
eae ae : 
thé’upbe . 
h i 
Tove nih, 
re Boa hoo 
aba oy ties 1 ‘af 
i rein, aaah es 
vet, aad ofdused a et 
Pale, i he teva t8 bia: — 
bright “ Rie de Rivoli,” the'diy abate he 
cdncérts, opetées pictt 16: galferté oy 
the same world and 


in the “sdtne” 
Diya? How prota eine was of os rweahite 
ny of Allan! How well he This: past 


‘ot er 
“tated hé vie Re hatiha the Rig nati 
he told her all that vt so Antgrestine era 1 ieee. 
er 


er, a 6 





and’ pict 
that had'béet kept tise eal eek ona, ae 
opening itself in the shit: Sie fel raiveeably” 


Gauche ot — a 


air 
coi ah at t 


sided fficulties, and Allan heard 
cerca on his beanutifal 


the touchstone of a gentleman—unt: 
‘came to Paris ; it suited him him: wtt:- A8a 
in a- pole sik asd. white 


@ cynorure of many eyes when 


they Ostend y in public at theatres—which de- 
ese our country damsel—operas, or con- 
certs. She understood and could read and 
write French perfectly, but speak it she dared 


ur young couple stayed at the “ Bristol,” 
had a carri air etic S went about 
wealthy E fom en 

ce y English people o 

; ‘amd was not'to be wondered ai, 
odd a’ wae Greek type at beanty, 

Pe learce istocr ace, 
pbetpitine ola ¢ his 
elves the 

cee 


ver hat 
the te 
e th ms i to 


PDryd 
of the passing 
no! ways young, 


d no présence of mind, 
courage. & still a shy country 
girl, excep mwas by to back her up ; 
aiid very Saylordy she looked as ha stood on the 
stairs, wrapped in her white plush mantle, 
and ho her head very high, but all the 
time-trera’ allovér, and searching vainly in 
the crowd for her husband with beantifal, 
startled eyes. 
One of her persecntors was far more obnoxious 
than the other. He was very short and rather 
=< with vey, goggling blue oa dien = 


yoathas eg He, a UA oonitecton,” Goby ay dey latte 


solitaire Py wary Jargepointed- patent leather 
‘shoes. He was -{*Pon my honour 


now, pa know if'a no good ou waiting for him 
sees ee ‘aba § Bt a 6 


"| He Was Vi 


1 | oatat his yn ator sent ae bie in ra the rg 


sn mia ek ae ie iit 


he onl 


ad | with ion aw led cee beautifil’ vibioi 


‘hitiiee yr ee ste pe 


Py te heed 6 
sant Mrs. 8th 
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R- And T héj 
hago st de little 


ecy oth ste 
en, 
ae are the TON, the "ORR, 2 


broad, ape seven » 
re anual fat oh dit 
: widnea” 


6 ‘go’ oe 


ou never will,” en 
x! Me cocgied with mé. Te 


‘Hot’ #6 be’ wey 
pon aie fo" wee 
c 


‘tot one discontentéily, “Dnt 
up for her: al nten Dat® 
wf ‘a it ore eri hearted cteatire— 
any. oné can-sée with balf an éye; S gs 8 


may impose on you, aid the fig 
6 


glad now.I m sed 3 yon ri 
it. feHow Me itt 4 Bratd ve ee fie 


one 0 
his rather thin’ sity 70-” 
at ake me bie *” she ‘ré- 


aoe 
rib ‘Heil 
08d oe ada: Siaby tien kg 


, 1 di 
tunialh hi «ad 
wet ¢ ae t 
bother aout 
y Wifd 


i lL pgyee see thém agait, nor 
Tt Ait * 


” " don'é bal Ake leavin} ee 
at was hot got 
t bate to re 7 oth 


rare, behind, 

mene 

n'you, admiring you, evar tal tog 
0.866 I’m a régular'Othelio |” 


dansiea; wit 
to et 
here are not mer té be many daticés 
ate there, you’ silly 


or many men at Dry 
old AHan?” 

“No! that's one comfort,” he at, with a 
sigh of seen as gh con tb Suppo! at eée any- 
one besi dee Me lack and. aimérOn: be- 


twoqp ibe is and mm + enaicage 
oa would like to lock nie up atid keep the | 
in 2 convent, I do believe, Allah! How hortid 

oat shove ager’ mind how’ many ladies you 

ea ” 

‘that’s piptbae thatter, As long a8 I'm 

with you myself-I don’t : gs ; bat . ate like 
child ‘when you are lef y yourself, and a3, 
£0 my seeing other ladies, I cari take’ very good‘ 
care ob, ane. T wish I could say the, sate 
for you. Here we bre at the ‘Bristol’! I hope 
wesball be able to get some anpper. * 
* 


A few days latér “Kft Goi’ion is Je Lie 
down the lish Channeli in one rot tho largea 
of the P. and O.’s. company piekaiecs, bound 
for Me}bourne vid the Suse Canal. A min is 
deniéad the feminine reliof of tears, but sdme- 
thing very like them. burnéd in his eyés,. 
in an agonising manner, as he watched t 
white cliffs of B rogland fading out of pia 

Asfor Rosamond, who had returned toDryd 
and her daily dry routine of life—her b : 
dresses for her grand sot ber —hee ardening— 
her wi on the M Enidio—she 
felt certain that her oy wou d break. She 
dared not give wag to violent andj nrévtrdinéd’ 
weeping indoors, but she recouped hetsélf when | 
she was: far. away. from human OF. with no 
one to witneis her gtief. bat Laddie, Hér 
Patisian costumes—Allan’s Ge sone. prstty 
ornaments — shoes; fans, ofa — 
were alb securely locked aw: aw 
in her room. Sometimes them ott! 
and looked at them with a béat shakes ‘abd | 
misty eyes, Oude evening she! ever wetit-s6 
far as to dress herself “9 her wiifte’ ailk’and ' 
Me cloak, gloves and silk shoés, and pretend 
—Wwhat. a miter: retence-it was 1—that she 
was waiting. for Aitah’s knock at thé dodr to 
know if she was re 

There. was_a lovely ‘fan bought that. day 
in they Rae-dela- a far and-silken wrap 
for cold drives in, the: Bois,. hér evergd 
—_ max he ae Ik eta baie \ a4 
photographs of ‘all the places t visi 
—Pire la Chaise, St. Chay alle, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau ;photographs 0 themselves, large 
cabinet size—not cb arma in the orthodox 
French fashion. @ wai'a lovely i, a; 
work-basket, a butterfly brooch, a aclden Y6b6- 
pin, Oh, Alien had: spent his hard-earned” 


anvil 


ae an ai press” 


t6 his dietuebing ctnptiehoe, “ Si basnever 


| seen anything, she has had sé little pleasure 


I shall nevér havesucha chance gain; and, 
bésides, one'is tot married every “day.” At 


ve") last, jit suddehly, both Mrs: and-Miss Brand 


came home, and Rosamond snd Maggs were 
desirea* to” roeet them in' Londen; where they 
haa taken af fdrnivhed hotee. Rosamond’ 
looked Torwatd to, arth ye? dreaded) this-rr!eeh- 

iff With hér mother: Whki would she be- 
9 Like?” Would'st¥e be tice! ama kind; and tenfier- 
heart6h} a reat niother?! Then'stie woutd go 
ddWwh on hier ktees to Her antt tli Her sibohe 
ANafi! Dede Allen't Shetearricd his lettor 
front Mwita ‘and lie letter frénr Sutz about 
with hét a day ‘long instde-thre ‘borom: of Ker 
~— Tf itef thother waecHind, arid if it was’ 
tri that prandivammwe walnso rich, perhape 
the Idt herbavé ardtttic; enihgh to keép 
Allie if Engiend, to hr for him and 
brivy hitm back; Tlie very ied ninde’ her 
heaft jinp, 

Thé day of mééving! came, aud she and 
Megds ftavelted up to’ Londory, avd'drove up 
to’a large; weletdrnidied house Kensington, 
js? Before dinner. Rosamond: was ushered 
upsfairs itito’ thé dr&ewing:room; and found 





three peopie expecting her—a bald, beaky, stdut, 
old gefitletiian with @ red fate) ay fdir; thin, 
very’ sharp-feature?; withePéd-lotking lady, 
and a stout girl with a good profile and thin 
lips, Who surveyed het entrance’ with a cold, 
glaésy, but critical and hostild’eye. 

Mrs. Brand kissed’ her dinghter om bbth 
cheeks. ‘Thé ottieY two people*shook' harids; 
and ové¥ all thera Was"a cold, dal) feeling of 
disappoititment; did her heart saik, dodea 
horrible lamp’ began to make ‘itself fé}t'in:her 
throat. 

“So wé have thet a¥ list; Rosanidith;” vtid 
hef mother lesdivp¥ ber té a weat beside her- 
self of the s0fa, takitig her hand in’ hers, 
add gazing iitd hér fadw criticaliy, baf there 
was no warmth inthe caress nor in’ the’ glauce: 

Mra. Bratid'did not caré for the beaut fal 
gitl who was’ sitting beside her—ne, nv wore 
thdén the marble chiimney-piees |! She'had no 
heart whatever, material or otherwise. She 
did not'régrét ‘thé *itifant shé bad despatehell 
yéars ago to Hoyland: ~ She (entre nows) was 
delighted to be rid of it, aud thought it a 
niisdnoe ah ain’ etietinvbranes. The only per- 
son fh thé world thé cured tor was hérself, and 
slié had givén bht very, very few thonghts to 
the ouly child she possessed. 

Vanity; live of ae ahd of the flashpoté' of 
Egy t filled’‘Hef stony'bosom. Ste hwd been 
married, ad’ We‘dre aWtre, three times—first to 
handsome Tom Dane, then to Captain Evate 
of thé Mngineers; H0W'to Colonel Brand. Her 
two first husbands she had rdined by her ex- 
travageride: The thitdwase “‘takein.” Hoe 
thotight the’ charting widow, Mrs. Evans; had 
moby. She thotvit hin rich, and they were 
both ‘equafly ‘ah® ully deckived—sbe tits 
most of the tWo;’ ides *hiniself and his 
debts hie’ had ta: prownuf chilires—a ybting 
mn’ atid Wottidén—of very ldtge ideas it the 
wi ‘of Tayiny’ ott hort 

vey sr eff 
yortig 8 Louise Brand, into matri- 
moi: batons e ate lett Thdia; but all her exer. 
tions hud failed. Mies Brand hada bad fyere, 
a bad téinpér,; ald’ a mést wicked tongue, 
and men wets wisé if: thei? génerition and 
fled in time, and Miss Braud’s temper 
and — amiability. were not improved ia 
conseque 
Bata pie of luck Hwa’cénié t5 the Brands 
Lat. last. Old Mrs. Daiib'wis dead. She had’ 
'ieft a stim of rivifey’ that miade her owt 
solicitors even open their eyes afd faive 
their eyébsows. If Wie’ Ih in trast for 
her granddiugtite® anti? Whe attained the age 
of twenty-five, of mated riediwhile. She" 
-was to draw the interést and be, htr 
daughter's guiardia, and take her ints fit- 
ting and suitable society. The interés of 
+ Mrs. Dane's fortate r ea @ fall axa 
cléax £5,000 a-year, and Mee Brand fott'up thie» 
post. with alacti Tt WHS! féé@teds’ to! rev 


javonr’ to launch ths 





money like a prince, but never mind, as he said, 


mark, not her sabes tia ten Htowwmont® sda 





marry until she was twenty-five, if then,. fo 
when she married the fortune went with her. 
She would take her into society, of course, for 
she loved tocisty, herself. They would all lite 
together ia._a nice house in London, keep a 


carriage and pair, entertain alittle, go oft a 


great deal, dress, dine, go to theatres, faké ati 
autumn trip torthe- seaside, and enjoy then. 
selves very wcuch on Rosamond’a fortiines 

And Rosamond, igcorant as a baby, aaty 
nothing. of this, Thera had been no reading 
of the will.to her,, She believed_(in tha 
cence of her heart), that all the hoar #e MRS 
Dane had gone to her mother, at. thors wae 
hovone to disabuee her mind of the fact. 

Mrs. Brand cat and: gazed at ber daugliter, 

taking in.every item of her fale, pent breil 
face, and making. mental notes ne would 
make quite a seneation in the ssasin if pré- 
perly introduced. She was of a fashionable 
type of feature now ro much in vogue, Whb 
could tell where her triamphs might lead hér 
and. them in-her train? But she must nét 
marry. No, no; Mrs. Braud would: taks good, 
care-of that. 

She. looked a timid, pliable gisl, easily 
alarmed and easily led, aud her mother felt no 
doubt. that she wonld ‘be able to mauags, ter 
admirably. She was far better looking than 
she expected to find her; but she was basbfal, 
nervous, aid aby, and had none of her father’s 
force of character and indomitable will. 

“ And s9 much the better!’ said Mrs, Brand 
to herseif, with emphasia. 

Tire days at Rochester-gardens, Kensington, 
were passed in quite a different manner to 
those atthe Manor at Drydd. 

After a late breakfast the ladies saflied out 
shopping, either to seek for bargains in“ the 
Greve,” or tothe more fashionable distiict of 
Bond -streot, 

‘* They all wanted a complete outfit,” quoth 
Mes, Brand, Rosamond incluted, Her black 
Was pnt aside, and various new-colouréd gowns 
snbstitated; but.she still kept ber Parisisi 
treasures under lock and: key, and as ‘yét als 
had never summoned up courage -to broach te 
snbjeos of Allan. . She was afraid of hiz 
mother, afraid of Miss Brand, sind,. with. olf 
hist urbanity; afraid: of Colonel Brand. iflie 
had. had one opening, and failed to spout, 
whew her’ mother drew her into her room one 
ee very solemnly, and closed the door, ald 
gaid,— 

* About that. ridiculous letier you, #foté mo, 
Ros#mond, some’ time ago, I shall take nbd 
notice, I will pass it over, greatly displeaked 
as was. The. mere idea of your thinking of 
& commoen-+working engineer; who Jays out a 
line, was quite monstrous, aud you erg 
to be’ put up ma lanatic asylum ! 1 ig Ht 
called you.in. to tell you that I-shall not noticd 

it,” condescendingly, ‘‘and we need never 
refer to’ tlre subject again. You menticagd 
that ‘he was‘leaving the country,-and so math 
the better! Thefurtker away he is.the bviter. 
I am pleased !”’ 

Rosamond tried to speak—she felt she must 
speaks She opesed her lips, but no souid 
came, Her heart felé dry, aud her tongie 
paralysed. Not's single word could she artica, 
late, 

Fast at- this moment the door opénéd, and ta 
datie Miss Brand, witha new hat on her head, 
and one in either hand, 

‘* Ditese are’ Louise’s hats. She bas seut 
them: for me. to see at-home, and I waut to 
know whiek you think the: most becemitg — 
the mavy-bhue, or the dark maroon. Rosa~ 
mend might bay whichever F don’: ia Sue 


i wontera new hat; that black thing of herkt is 


noterbspectable-! ’’ 
Mra; Rosemond'’s grand: opportanity was 


‘donee apy-rate, for some time—thauks to 
* her cowardite, and thanks to Mies Brand and 


het millinery. 
The days’ at Rochester-gardens were filled 


} with shopping; in the morning; as we have 


statefl, & late lunch, # drive in a nice ‘clisé 
darriage (at present hired), calls, five o'clock 
teas;heme to dimrer, bed: Mre. Brand was 
very bhey buntingup old Indian friends (of any 
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social importance, that is to say), and floating 
herself off in the best society she could manage 
to get into. 

She took a pew in a fashionable church, and 
attended service regularly ; she patroniced 
bazaars and charitable concerts, and she took 
a large corner house in Rochester-gardens on 
a lease, and gradually furnished it with great 
magnificence, and was at home every Tuesday 
evening, with her cards, from five to seven. 
They lived in one constant whirl—always busy, 
always very much occupied—but never really 
doing anything of any real importance. 

What a difference between the long drawn 
out monotonous days at Drydd; and with all 
the people surrounding her Rosamond felt 
quite as lonely as she had done there. Her 
heart did not warm to any of her surround- 
ings; they seemed to belong to another world, 
and she dared to speak to anyone of what her 
mind was always full—Allan. 

The only really happy time she had was 
when she took poor Laddie (who was tied up 
all day in the backyard), for a good run in 
Kensington Gardens, and she tried to. fancy 
that he and she were racing over the Marshes 
once more. These runs took place early, before 
breakfast, and before the fashionable world 
was stirring, for Mrs. Brand would have 
thought it highly improper for her daughter 
to have been seen careering about the park 
alene at any later period of the day. : 

. 


“Mr, Brand was coming home!” Where 
from was not stated; but the fact that Mr. 
Brand was coming home bad been dinned into 
Rosamond’s ears half-a-dozen times. He was 
evidently a person of importance, for there 
was a fuss made about his room, and there 
was a good deal of talk in one way or another 
about “ Fred.” 

Rosamond did not feel interested in his 
arrival ; her mind was chiefly on the rack 
about the Australian mail—there had not been 
a line from Allan for two weeks. Why—why 
did he not write? Surely next week would 
bring her long, long letters ! 

Going into the drawing-room one evening & 
little later than usual, jast before dinner, she 
found the home circle and Fred—Fred stand- 
ing with his back to the fire haranguing his 
* relations in an authoritativemanner. He looked 
up sharply, as the door opened, and a very 
pretty tall girl in a black Spanish Jace dress 
advanced into the room in a rather abstracted 
manner. Their eyes met, and he dropped his 
coat tails, and started as if he had been shot, 
and she stopped dead in the middle of the 
drawing-room as if she had been tarned to 


stone. 

They had mutally ised each other. 
She saw in him the odious, little, goggle-eyed 
wretch who had accosted her in the vestibule 
of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, and he beheld 
once more before him the beautiful vision 
whose cavalier had handled him so rudely. 
They recovered quickly from their mutual 
amazement and were introduced. Miss Dane 
merely acknowledging the introduction by a 
haughty bow. 

“Tbis won't do, youknow,”’ said Fred to him- 
self, fariously, “sheisnot goingto play that game 

h me. I have you under my thamb, my 
lady, for all your airs! The idea of a girl, said 
to have been brought up all her life in a hole 
like Drydd, and never, as her family imagines, 
meeting a soul, running off on the sly for a trip 
to Paris, doing the theatres, and amusing her- 
self very pleasantly in the society of a young 
man! Oh, very nice doings, Miss Dane,” he 
said to himself, as he glanced over at the pale, 
perfect face opposite him at dinner, a face that 
never raised its eyesto his, “ Very nice doings 
indeed. - Still watersrundeep. I must have a 
few words with you on the subject!” 

The opportunity for these few words occurred 
the very next day, when he found her in the 
drawing-room alone, standing on the hearthrog 
looking into the fire, with a screen in her 
hand. 

‘* Well. Mies Dane,’’ he said, cheerfully, ap- 
proaching, ‘the world is a very small place, 





is it not? Who would think that you and me 
had met before?” 

“I wonder you are not ashamed to allude to 
it,” she said, turning on him indignantly, and 
towering over him fally six inches, “ I wonder 


- you dare to speak to me,” 


“Dare! ashamed ! I think these expressions 
fit you the best of the two, since that’s your 
tone,” said Freddy, furiously. “It is a very 
nice thing indeed for a girl, whom her mother 
imagires to be buried in the country, as inno- 
cent as a little lamb, rising and going to 
bed with the b and all that sort of thin 
to be met by her step-brother in the vestibule 
of a theatre in Paris, splendidly dressed, and 
in the company of a young lord, all on thesly. 
A young lord, of whom no one has ever heard, 
and who nearly pitches meinto kingdom-come, 
and drives off with your innocent ladyship in 
@ snug little brougham. I wonder now who 
should taik of shame. ‘You will have to make 
it worth my while, and be very civil to me, 
Miss Rosamond, or I'll split on you, and let 
Mrs. Brand know that the lovely young laty, in 
whose mouth butter would not melt, has been 
off to Paris on a spree with some young sprig 
* nobility, and is no better than she should 

! ” 


“Stop,” cried: Rosamond, her face on fire, 
‘*be silent, sir. He—he was—he is—my has- 
band!” 

Iam sorry to say that the only reply Mr. 
Brand made to this piece of news was to la. 
one forefiager at the side of his nose, and win 
in what he considered a very knowirg manner. 

“That's rich, but it won't go down, you 
know! Why Iknow that chap's face well / He 
is one of the Averil family —either Lord Averil 
or his brother—and a rare wild lot they are, bat 
he showed his taste as usual,’’ grinning. 

“It was not Lord Averil, or any lord. It was 
my husband, I repeat to youn—my busband, 
Allan Gordon, who has gone out to Australia 
as an engineer.” 

“ This is better and better. You have it all 
pat, I see; but, my dear girl, I don’t believe 
one word of it, begging your pardon. If you 
are married, why is it a secret? Why did he 
not stay at home? Any way, if it was not 
Lord Averil, it was his brother, and that I’ll 
swear.” ‘ 

“We meant to have waited till Allan came 
back, but at the®last moment we married, and 
zee to tell my mother. Iam going out to 

im.” 

‘ Oh, @ likely story! You, with all your 
money, starting off to Australia after a two- 
rae engineer. Come, I like 
that.” . 


‘‘My money?” she echoed, “I have no 
money, not a shilling.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m sorry to say, Miss Rose, 
that the story about the engineer won't wash 
with me. It’s a very fishy business all round, 
and you will have to be very nice and affection- 
ate to me, or, I shall ‘ tell mamma.’” 

‘* Odious, contemptible, hideous little wretch, 
I detest the very sight of you, Tell what you 
please! I give you leave to go at once, and 
tell the world at large whatever youlike. I am 
not afraid of you. Go,” pointing to the door, 
and speaking with the courage lent to her by 
beingin a furious passion for once in her life, 
“don’t stay standing staring as if you were 
moonstruck. Begone, and do your worst!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Lizz a sword of Damocles, the possibility 
of Mr. Brand’s disclosures to her mother 
hung for a week over Rosamond’s head, and 
then it fell. . 

She was summoned quite suddenly one night 
to Colonel Brand’s smoking-room, and there 
she found him and her mother alone, and 
evidently in a state of the greatest excitement 
and agitation. In a moment she grasped the 
situation. 

‘*Come in, Rosamond,” said her mother, 
with a livid face beckoning her towards the 
middle of the apartment ; ‘‘ explain at once the 
terrible statement that Fred has been making 





about you to his father. I tell him he must 
be mad—he must be out of his senses,” she 
exclaimed, pausing for breath, whilst Colonel 
Braud foamed up and down the room with his 
hands in his pockets, positively like a wild 
beast in a cage. 

sana ea eels ea Gechodl. Ne ms 

e © you were a’ o girl 
acy & more quiet and innocent cxtnetioe, 
by all accounts never seeing a soul from week’s 
end to week’s end beyond your dmother 
and the servants, and yet Fred declares that he 
saw you ata theatre in Paris, alone, in the 
company of a notorious young roué,” galping 
asshe spoke. “I declare if has made me 
a ill. Of course it was only an accidental 

ikeness ; still all the same I’ve sent for to 
tell you the fact and to hear you deny it—as 
Miss tase Repent Bcesihill Giallo ue’ 
'o e Rosamond made no reply. 
She stood in the middle of the room as pale 
as ashes, her eyes fastened on her mother 
with a kind of frightened, fixed stare, her lips 
refusing to utter a sound, 

** Can’t you speak ? "fcommanded that lady, 
furiously, “instead of standing there as if 
you were turned to stone? I—you don’t mean 
to tell me,” her voice rising to a kind of 
scream, ‘‘ that what he says is true?” 

** Of course it is,” broke in Colonel Brand, 
ferociously. “‘Can’t you see it in her face? 
Speak this moment!” he said, advancing 
suddenly close up to Rosamond, and holding 
his clenched fist up close to her, “and tell 
ro mother what devilry you have been up 
to ” 


“J—I—am—married!”’ faltered out Rosa- 
mond, at last. 

‘“* You are married!” cried both her elders 
in a breath, and visions of the lost income of 
several thousands a-year presented themselves 
before their blazing eyes, and’ made their 
brains to reel. ‘* And to whom?” 

‘To Mr. Gordon, mother. He had to go to 
Australia for two years, and we were married 
before he left. Mc. Brand did see us in Paris.”’ 

- At this announcement Mrs. Brand staggered 
back a fow paces, and oollapsed 
armchair (which was fortunately behind her), 
evidently in a state of complete mental and 
physical prostration. 

“Where were you married, you wicked, 
deceitfal girl ?”’ she demanded, the moment 
she had recovered her senses, 

“Somewhere in London, I don't know 
where,” in a low voice. 

“Somewhere in London! What do you 
mean? Don’t you know the name of the 
church, nor where it is?” 

“No, it was a foggy day, I could not see 


an 4 

*¢ And you have your marriage certificate, of 
course ?”’ 

“ Allan has,” she returned, tremulously. 

“And witnesses?’’ demanded her mother, 
in a biting tone. 

“T had none but the clerk and the pew- 
opener.” 

“So much for a country bringing up; here’s a 
nice business!” cried Colonel Brand, excitedly. 
“ This young woman whom we thought lived 
the life of a nun rans off without a word, 
marries some young scamp, has a fling in 
Paris, and foists herself upon her family as a 
well-conducted, modest young lady! Butter 
would not meit in her mouth. Oh, no!” 
derisively. ‘‘Oh!” rabbing his hands up 
and down, “still waters ran deep. It’s my 
own opinion, Mrs. Brand,” turning to his wife, 
“that this is all a tramped-up story, and she 
Was never married at all!” 

*‘Oh! Colonel Brand, ‘how dare you say 
so?” cried Rosamond, with a face of flame. 
“ How can you be so wicked?” 

** Wicked, indeed ! A good joke, truly! Pray, 
miss, if you were married, where is your hus- 
band? Where is your certificate? Where ae 
your witnesses, and even eg ring?” 

“Here is my ring,” pulling a chain out from 
the tuck of her dress, to which a wedding ring 
was fastened. 

“T see,” contemptuously, ‘but that proves 
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nothing; anyone can buy aring for a sovereign. 
I’d rather see your marriage lines, or your 
husband. Who did you say he was?” 

‘Mr. Allan Gordon, a civil engineer.” 

‘A nice scoundrel to entrap a girl into a 
clandestine match ; a girl under age and with- 
out friends, and then leave the country,” in- 
terpolated Mrs. Brand. 

** Allan Gordon, indeei! Don't you believe 
a word of it, Mary? It was Lord Averil she 
was with, Fred swears to it,” said her hus- 
band, decisively, ‘‘ and he is one of the greatest 
young scamps in England or Wales. lt is him 
we have to deal with, and he is no more mar- 
ried to her than Jam!” 

‘I don’t know whom youare talking of,”’ ex- 
slaimed Rosamond, indignantly. ‘I never 
heard of the name, and know no such 

rson |” 

‘*Oh! very likely he passed under another 
person’s name, that’s nothingin his line, He’s 
a real wolf in sheep's clothing, and has made a 
nice fool of you!” 

“Bat [have my husband's letters—letters 
from Malta, Suez, and Colombo, on his way to 
Melbourne. You can see them!” pulling ont 
her precious packet, and tendering them with 
trembling hands. 

**Pooh!” waving them away, ‘‘they prove 
nothing, they only make the case against him 
twice as strong. Lord Averil started on a 
shooting trip for India just three months ago; 
he was keeping up the farce a little longer than 
usual, that’s all. I’ll be bound you have not 
heard from him lately?” 

Rosamond made no reply, but she aimitted 
to herself with a hideous spasm of misgiving 
that she had not. Oould, oh! could what 
Colonel Brand say be true? Could her Allan, 
who had sought her among the solitary marshes 
of Drydd, and wooed and won her as a poor 
man’s bride, be really a dissipated young lord 
going about in sheep’s clothing, seeking what 
innocent lambs he might devour. Could he? 
No! it was too frightful to be contemplated. 
Yet Allan bad an air of distinction that had 
often struck her. He looked as if he were born 
in a brighter sphere than that of a hard-work- 
ing civil engineer; he looked pur sang to the 
very tips of his fiagers, and he had large and 
extravagant ideas more becoming toa lord than 
@ poor man like himself. 

These recollections fluttered through Rosa- 
mond’s brain with lightning rapidity, and 
already the poisonous cui of suspicion had 
begun to operate on her mind. If Allan was 
not Allan, but some other man, married to 
her under a false name, what was to become 
of her? She would die of grief and shame! 

“This is a terrible business, Mary,’’ said 
Colonel Brand, now addressing his wife, 
“What is to be done with this unfortunate 
young woman? Mind you, she is no more 
married in, my opinion, than that fire shovel. 
What the deuce is to bedone? Thank goodness 
she is your daughter, not mine,’ and he also 
mentally thanked goodness that the yearly 
income was still all fair and square; for not 
being married, it was, as he expressed if to 
himself, ‘‘ all right,” and they would hold this 
escapade over her head as a moral explosive. 
She could not marry any decent man with 
such a past as this, and they had her right 
and tight now for a lifetime. | 

“Of course it is shocking,” groaned his 
wife, ‘and we must hush it up, for it is the 
first disgrace that has fallen on my family. 
I would rather have fouod her in. her grave 
than the abandoned wretch sheis. As. far as 
considering her my daughter, I disown her,” 
addressing herself entirely to her better half, 
and ignoring her agonised figure in the middle 
of the room. 

“ But listen to me for a moment, mother,” 
said Rosamond, wringing her hands dis- 
tractedly. “Iam married—as much married 
ag youare! Iam not what you say you think. 
I have brought no disgrace on anyone, only a 
great deal of misery on myself. Oh! why— 
why did I not take Allan’s ad‘ice, and make 
the marriage public? What possessed me no. 
to have gone with him to Australia, in spite o 





him ?” burying her face in her hands as she 
ke. 

“It is not so easy to do things in ‘spite of 
any member of that family! ” retarned Colonel 
Brand, grimly. ‘And as to going out with 
him, he would not have taken you, and you 
know it well!” he concluded, with a sneer. 
‘* What’s the use of all these airs of injured 
innocence 'with us? We are not going to be 
snch a pair of idiots as to aJlow you to throw 
any more dust in our eyes! It will be a nice 
thing if all this comes out! The best thing I 
can see to be done is,” turning to the chimney- 
piece and coolly selecting a toothpick, “is to 
send her quietly off somewhere, and let us all 
cool down abit, Mary. Send her, or take her, 
to some country place for the next month or 
two. One never knows who may turn up, 
what may leak out, or what may happen !” 

Mra. Brand considered this reasonable and 
sound advice. She did not wish her step- 
daughter to know anything of the family ‘scan- 
dal. The dirty linen was to be washed exclu- 
sively at home; and in a few days Rosamond, 
under the guardianship of Maggs, was des- 
patched back to Drydd, to her old quarters 
at the Manor House, whilst Colonel and Mrs. 
Brand had time to recover the mental shock, 
and to weave fresh plans. 

In the first place, if the girl’s story was 
true, here were they and their handsome in- 
come entirely at the mercy of this adventurer, 
who had boldly eloped with the heiress, and 
might turn up (like the proverbial bad penny) 
at any moment? If the story was true, andif 
he existed, their little game was to keep them 
apart, and to hide the identity of Miss Dane as 
much as possible. They decided that she should 
be known in future by her mother’s surname, 
** Brand ;” that all suspicious-looking letters 
in a man’s hand should be confiscated, and 
that after the season they would all go abroad. 

Colonel Brand was a wise and far-seeing 
man in his generation, and Rosamond was just 
as well at Drydd, as things turned ont, for after 
some months of wretched health she gave 
birth to an infant, _ 

The matter was hushed up by her mother, 


who, in answer toa telegram, had arrived upon 


the scene. She was very much frightened to 
discover that Rosamond, on whom all their 
thousaads a-year depended, was only clinging 
to life by the very faintest thread—that for 
days she wavered between the two worlds, life 
and death. 

She was nursed by Maggs, and attended by 
a strange doctor from four miles beyond the 
Marshes, who was admitted mysteriously into 
the premises by the back garden gate; and no 
one in Drydd knew that Miss Dane was among 
them (it being supposed she had left months 

reviously)—much less that she was all but 
ying! 

A quiet monotonous life has its advantages ! 
No soul in the place, seeing the respectable 
Maggs and the old cook abroad in tie village, 
ever dreamt that there were any other tenants 
at the Manor House—tenants in the old lady’s 
long, closed rooms upon the second story ! 

The new arrival, the baby, was soon sent 
forth on the world. It was a boy, and a fine 
healthy specimen, whom Maggs carried to a 
poor, desent woman who had just losé her 
child, and telling her that “ it was the orphan 
of a niece of her own,” farmed it out at the 
rate of seven shillings and sixpence a-week 
until farther notice, And Rosamond wept 
bitterly for her baby, for her mother assured 
her that it had died directly after its birth, 
and that such grief was both disgusting and 
sinful, and she ought to be very thankfal that 
it was gone, instead of being there to be a 
living disgrace to her as long as she lived, 
Nota word, not a letter had come from Allan 
for many months, and now hope and confi- 
dence had died a long, painful lingering death 
in Rosamond’s bosom, and she had given way 
to despair, and to a belief that the man who 
had married her on that foggy November 
morning was not Allan Gordon, but the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing that Colonel Brand had pre- 
dicted. And now what had life to offer her? 





Nothing. It was from no wish of her own 
that she was still in the land of the living. 
How much better it would be for her if she 
were buried under a green mound in the church- 
yard beside her grandmother? She was no 
fit associate for other girls, she told herself. 
She had nothing to live for. Her baby was 
dead, and over this “providential fact,” to 
quote Mrs. Brand, she wept and wept, and 
would not be comforted. She insisted on seeing 
its grave with an obstinacy that there was no 
withstanding, and after a few weeks, when 
she was able to walk feebly from room toe 
room, Maggs, by reason of her impor- 
tunity, lel her to the church by stealth, and 
pointed out a tiny green mound in an obscure 
corner, and said, — 

“* Toere it is,’ excusing herself to her con- 
science for the unmitigated lie she was telling 
by saying. ‘‘toat it was a lie of expediency, 
and that there would be no peace with the girl 
till she had seen her baby’s grave” (as she 
thought). And Rosamond knelt down, despite 
of Maggs’s angry expostulations, and kissed the 
grass on the little green hillock, which covered 
the remains of the blacksmith’s baby, dead at 
least a year,and many, many tears of hers 
dripped down among the senseless earth ; and 
having visited this little shrine she felt better, 
and consented to be taken away from-Drydd 
in as mysterious a manner as her mother 
pleased, She had hoped to have died there, 
but she must take up her load and start out 


into the world afresh. And she faced the. 


world under far better prospects than many 
others, had she but recognised the fact. She 
was young, lovely, and rich. She knew she 
was rich now ; for Maggs, in the many solitary 
days and weeks that they had spent together, 
had allowed her tongue to wag vary freely in- 
deed anent the old lady’s will; and Rosamond 
learnt, to her grea‘ surprise, that she, and not 
her mother, was the heiress to the Dane money 
and the Dane estaies, not that it mattered now 
—what was money, what was anything? She 
had nothing to look forward to but a life with- 
out any aim—without any hope —a long drawn 
out fature as blank and as monotonous as one 
of her own Dry@d Marshes, 

And so Rosamond was quickly deported to 
London, and thence went with the other mem- 
bers of the family to Italy—Florence—for the 
winter. She had been absent from Rochester 
Gardens for at least six months; and, although 
nothing was said, both Mr. Frederick and Miss 
Louisa Brand had their own ideas on the sub- 
ject, and the prodigal daughter was received 
with anything but open arms, and had to sub- 
mit to be snubbed, and patronised, and slighted, 
as much as ever these young people (who were 
certainly living on her money) thought good. 
The new idea that had dawned upon Colonel 
Brand was this. At the end of his and his wife’s 
lease of Rosamond's fortune (so to speak), it 
would suit all parties very well if she were to 
marry Frei, and thus the money would still be 
kept in the family, Auy suitors who might 
possibly coms forward in the meantime, must, 
of course, be warned off. 

Rosamond was naturally silent; and lived as 
much to herself as possible in this unconge- 
nial atmosphere. She was taller, paler, more 
self-possessed than formerly, and about twice 
as pretty. Troubles of ali kinds—watching, 
waiting, hoping and despairing—had given a 
new and more idealized expression to her 
formerly certainly classic, but neverthsless 
somewhas childish face. ; 

Now, wherever she went, whether travelling, 
walking in the public gardens, in picture- 
galleries, or driving along the Corso in Florence, 
she excited a certain amount of attention. 
She was ‘‘ so dreadfally remarkable looking,” 
to quote her mother, and that lady did not 
encourage her in any way to accompany her 
to balls, concerts, theatres, or other places of 
public resort. 

She did not want to get her married and 
she was straining every nerve to “ settle 
Louise,” as she termed if. ' 

Rosamond was only too thankfal io be left 
in retirement and in peace, little knowing 
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The lady sleéps.. Yet on her face 
M y eyes no dréam-wrought danger trace ; 
joy peepa flushing through her cheeks, 
Orton half-knitted anger speaks, 
Nor smiles she in her sleep. 
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, No mild heat-mois damps her hair, 
Though Augist’s pulses, s hotly leap 
Taogoagh fevered a fo you weep? — 
8 it because me ‘Moyet ' 


Blebps.” Std sb"tath dé pt 
inode ae; nbW thé’ dan hath ‘crept 
Came thé western Iattioe s see 
| Why shut it out ? We need not be 
Arai “twill ~ héf sleep, 
The’ ad’ silence kept 
Sy ee ai sit ays Wh ake slept; 
Tha alt her wh a throng years: 
Bééii frde ‘a’ this from strife and fears, 
Shé inight léks soundly sleep, 


The lad siete}; How'soft you" 
Witty stil, hustdd footsteps) 
Atrihwe areata 
Fiing wide eath casement, shout'alond; 
And 'twould uct break her slbsp. 
_& M. E. 
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YOUNG ae SO FATR. 








Ontavrnt <Lit? 
THA GENERAL'S CONSENT! 
yelird'the weeks that’ pasted, 
after th t Of that first felevrarh, 
to" Sibel Itke’ dé long" nightmare’ of cra 
She never got up if the moriiitig” Sat 
being afraid of meeting the spgein in x 
and never lay déwh to’ rest with 
what the darkness ight Bri 
acti of the ‘postihdi’s ring’ Fe - site na 
bewt to’suffotatibn) aif the s 


extvetopes reatly aoe a 
eavaly: Bit'as the’ 
wat legitny stépy’the™ 


TSR Welt worth Bite 
a diay # nner byw nd 4 
ong anxiety to ae is fai log stren th;’a' 
ther two wio'lived with him aad loved hit # 
devifly’ Watthed hith' With éVeF ificted¥ing féar. 
What! if the’ s6h should régainy His str 
aiid” d6ttie’ bith toHA his Tathés ‘riot there to 
meet Hint? No edit oF Guugliter dotild have’ 
been wo erty poet aaa é, ps lov6' 
é! 8 

rn hae te toWher Ti ac 
orf" t6War det iit 
of Augast, did thefr hoped’ rose. 

Hugh? névd¥ niarnitifed’ at the sevbifiee: 
whidh’ a exacted tow } va haa 
tidied daly RS 16h gett” wae thera thé thtéke 


thie’ fFay, 
the ahd’ aT hun 
in’ aor sitting by 
aah od the futier 
“hfth® 


Far dign 


inva tO Rettth ath 


ho We Pato De Biba ahd a 
oe ChE GH SCWROR Viet sy se abe 


i — yon” Laat 
retathy ang fag apie te isd vrei 
Dea y Widder cane neihe 
cheer ae old friend, 
iat spetirneh® of fi 
dt ste , OF thé last § 
tho Fou: of thé 





fi ‘He amodit OL epicd if their Uispoyal. 


hint! He Was'very acters for ha¥ PEs oe ‘na 


Hf Be : 


presen ir by He forces: vot biy tetider debut { 
} time for them to invite Judith.” 





i teen A 


téHed’ a 
"gral 


5 Ay Ra as* was" 
Stid'sitok 
hed Gabe had spoilt het 


Bibel, and 
my deat 1 ‘ei Tvs dpe 


see doit i 


p én 


they weetyuist in 


Lr tl 
sy aaa aahee 


3 th titw: 
abe ate soak hte me wit wittttat! set fee 


“The eigagemént 8 Mth for" sensu ty. 
publicly. enmounoed. 2 
“Sb agat Aig 737 WHith ‘have 
bétt bee’ since, dent dy’ waw db 
aeterintiea tnt I Was's AehU woe win ‘he, 
ins g.” 

ail a 8 Meena may BS Sthon get thal a’ 

“« Tt’s not withthe ob,” stalk: 
ing her Heli’ et . TT PEUBVE it's’ all the 
er my favou' 

What, Hagh! Ter pGottS. Besidés, 2 kiow 

Lae wouldn’t have him.”’ 

Wait t ‘tie ‘Sabked. I don’t tiifnk’any- 
one ale S thie" heart t6 réfasd 

fetes ae 
in their oves,’ @ 88 ream 

getting that thie Oot , 
eet, ant answerable for 

18 rose'up ‘to go; witha 

in her face. : Oh! there are thé t 
tuthing téwards thé witdow in ey. Or hie 
is héldity oe basket, atrd'she” hai evidently 
given ‘hitt iat 1adking fidWef in‘ his 
baften-hole: a a glad obra 
titi’ to date al 

Sibel’ cant in, fotlo wed 
was greeted affectionately 
ae a’ when 


ca a 
an & 
just fetehea 


oo ee eed aint its trea 
Wanasse aggre attr AY oe me; niy eya¥ are 
me. 


* ty ‘ie ido, which be ‘ad 


oft nurs 


on’ sidk lefive; halt at D8" aay 


sixteenth s 
ven!” sa thee fer 
véitt at 1eokea t ue 


eyes, whilst cine said n 
tind Batik ‘of CHaif, af’ oe 
ns in Yer a On6' 


wit ty asi for B 
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Wentworth: thi xt 
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‘taken it aw 
1 Tex: 
hag tm ad 


sata tay 

for” Otis: To Sibelit whe ‘arid a 
fedr: Hef'ttedbhérdia® Heatt” aa'it it 
prs! bound’ ffi’ hér"bréadf af the thought 


mote, Butt ee Sea 


Tier yer ie ae a 
t o t 
bef Ween i a ae teat both: Other 


| Eee a 


ob mh weyrtor 
cane da to tar 
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for. herwasin‘no ené of a. wax himself !-Ha! 
Makar Lamhfaghiar cbasided: fo, sia- Wont 
jor hon chanced: to, sed Went- 
worth’s, ners amongst the liek gf passengers 
upon the “ Tamar,” and scented. danger from 
afar, “Once let them iive.as the: Bame 
roof together, Pufdone for! he said-to. 
hi , and-with a peculiar smile on his face, 
sat down and wrote’a letter to General; 
Forreater,- Phe. letter w9s diplomatic to the 
last degree, and couchéd in such respectful 
terms that the General was qnite- flattered by 
it, He tookrit to a pin wife, and had-a conenl- 
tation over i erhaps i did seein hard fo- 
keep the poor-fellow waiting so long and if 
Sibel had really made sifber seine to have him, 
therg wae nd. particul vahtage in, defer. 
ing OA she was ofage, Neither said to the: 
other, in plait terms, that they were anxious 
to get her out of the why before Dudley. Went- 
worth came back, bat each underStood it; and - 
Mes, Forrester, who wa’ ardevoted mother, said) 
with ar sigh of satisfaction, “Then Judith 
can take her proper plate.” _ en 
‘Of course that will be the natural-conée- 


quence, but nob_a word to her dr to sogine 
iy 


cheat present, Wentworth is gettitig crot 
in his-old age, aud I don’t know what idea he- 
may takerinto his head. He-might think I 
wanted to get-the girl off.my hands—there’s- 
no knowing.” : 

“No Faowing. indeed, he’ seems to ave a, 
; er »” 

inding- me that~ message by Rose,” bis: 

grey. motistaches: bristling: with anger.- ‘I 
should gall her a firebéand rather thea arsun- 


ne PB a @ that she h 

fs, t ie hex 
te: Herk /f Windsor,” said Mrs, Forrester, 
tho t re” ; , 

“Bs Gegras | she migete fxr of Cashing. 
tom. than-I ever gave’ her-the credit for, if-she 
ae sogaeeg peg t her-eng: ib? 

i siny.dear,.you forge’ en meni." 

‘' She bad ew. pte for sleetkg 


an offer from 


gs 


“Ir thought you said there was- no reason 
against.it!” opening.her.eyes in-sarprise, 


‘No renson/ ”’ very. testily,-for his conscience. 
pricked him; ‘but plenty. of excuse.” 

‘Falways said ahe was too good to be thrown 
ossonay that dissipated man,” witha heavy 
sigh: ‘ 

“* Toogood »pshaw t Jalwapabnedghe it-was 
ameroy.he would fake her. Really, my dear’ 
Emmeline, I..don't know: what has come: to: 


you to-day?” . 

* Philsaysthat‘Hugh-is dsvoted tons. and 
every. mant who comes , near her, hea I 
think:of her marrying Major Lushington, that- 
line of words rans in:my head ‘So young and 
s0-fainy jast as-if she were a victim whom 
we'were sacrifiging.to please ourselves.. But 
it—ige nes so, is it?” looking: up. into, her 
husbarra's- stern. faes,.with a troubled ex- 
pression onrher: own.” 

“* Graeious goodness! is your.memory quite 
gone?” bewnoing, up from: his chair. ‘' Do 
you mean to say: you havé gnite forgotten the. 
shameless manner in which she threw herself: 
at his head? Bless. my sotil! aud- then to, 
aceuse me of: sactiticiag her, when it was II 
who-held out:against. both of teem as tong as I 
could, amd@ only..gave id for ther sake. of: the 
girl’s-good name.”’ a 

‘* Of-course, otf course!” with.a feebla sigh. 

“ Geen. why do, you: say, the other thing?” 
lacing at- his wife, as if}he would like to-eat- 

eRe se . 

Mrrsy-Forrester ventured no~ response, and, 
he’ sat dowa by the. i His pen 
wem-on rapidly. fot. a quarter of an hoar 
wittout'stopping, when he threw it dewn with. 
a gtuat of satisfaction, apa 

‘*)/'vasettled that; andenow E suppose I had 
better drepra-lHine-torMr. Fortescue? ” 

** Who's Mr. Fortescue ?” 

“Phe Bitzgera\ds" solicitor. He had better 
pat himeelf-in communication: with Lushing- 
totts, rma- of busieess, so that there need be 
no dees with. the-law-papers ”’—he put his- 
pen-down, and: remained in thought. ‘If | 


out of 


wae p pirenge thing be asking,.for that-two 
‘hundrec und ; suppose, living in a: 
lérd’s tabs. she faoagbt ~ had a right to be: 
extravagant, er do-you think.it hdd anything, 
‘to do with her troussean? ”’ 

‘Tt couldn't be tliat.” 

_ “IT suppose she, will want something more ; 
‘though she can't have spent i,’ 

"Certainly, Guy weuld wish her to-have 
over thing very, nice.” 

‘*T daresay hé wor 
monéy to come fron¥?”’ 

“You said. thkt the niortgageon the estate 
was nearly. paid-off, And then they will both- 
have s very handsome income.” 

“Just likea woman! Fature contingencies 
aré very different to present realities.; How- 
ever, 1 niust see what can be doue,” and he, 
went off, with-a self-righteous:air, as if be had| 
beén doing a good work. 


CHAPTER: ELLY. 
puDIEx! ° 

EvcnyTHIng was ready for the reception of-| 
the wounded Hussér;; Am extra stia-hed béett'| 
wheeled into the libraty ; and the’ breakfast. | 
room wes! turoéd into a beflrdom. in‘ orfer | 
that he might be spared the trouble of going 
upstairs, Nothing was 'forgétten that could | 
conduce-to his comfort Gionks an d‘hats Were! | 
turred ont-of.a-sm+¢H reem beyond; arid’ a- bed! 
pat‘ia-the-placs ofa bat-statd,s% that Minten | 
mmight-be always witttin-callb, 

Sibel looked, reund . the -reum ther gave: an| 
little. nod- of  satisfattiod;- fof the' mest | 
fastidions taste could searcely-have fount fauk:- | 
withit.. There was-nething ‘more to be éone® 
except to fill the- vases - with fo @ers; and ‘that. 
Wasa task to‘be'left for the-m)frow, She:| 
tripped into the, library witht &-happy smite; 
Come-what’ would, she could net -help enjoying: 
the thought. of secing Dadisy) once again: 

‘bat a'meroy. that-there’were n>» snowdraps: 
in September to-remind-hinfof their lnet-part- | 

ing-in-the-spring. ’ 

** Tt looke. very nice; doesn't it, my dear!” | 
‘said Lord. Wentworth; chterfally,.as- be held: 
‘out his-thin-hands towards the-craobstimg-logs-| 
'in the grate. It was & mild-day; bathe ‘iked:| 
to-have-a'fire and‘ an opég windew, ‘ Idon's, 
think we have forgotten anything. I ordered 
inplenty of seltzer and-apoltingris; as he hat a | 
fancy for them; and Tasted Seymonr to give | 
us @ look round in. the morniag, ib. case the | 
journey shoutd havedone him any harm,’ | 

‘' Bat-you don’t think it wilt? ”’ 

‘ST hope not; buts tose stword-cuts arm 
tiokltsh ‘taiags—iikety-to brsak ont- after any: | 
unusual exertion.” , 

Sibel gave alittle shiver, and,took up a beok,-| 

“Shaul L-read to you ‘agein?” 

“Tf you willy my deat.- should anjoy-ite” | 

** Remember, it. you fesl-inelined ta go to’ 
steep Pshak'tinthe least be offendedr” 

“ Bat.L.. haven't the’ slightest -iateation:” | 
Neverthdless, after the Ispse- of half-an-kour)) 
the white, heat -begau tor droop’ suspicionsty;. | 
and Sibel-wrtl. a: emile lkid-dewn ter book 
and prepared to dream with oped’ eyes, Te- 
morrow, #bout this time, Dadley wenid ba 
there,.psrhaps hying on that orinasen-sofa, his- 
fair head restmg;on the velvst. How would 
they meet? Perhaps he would have forgotien 
all his. anger and-contempt, auth hol out: his. 
hand with thefrieadly smile’of old, and t'ten— 
and: then—a soft smite’ hevering, ronnd her 
lips—perhaps somebody, would tint out the 
trath. about Major Lushingtoa, ard.Gay or 
Lord. Wentworth-, would insist- upon - breaking. 
off the: ma@tch.: Her thoaghts stopped atrli, 
afraid of going any further; buat th-rer wae-.a- 
delicions flatter. at-her heart, and her. hvad 
sank down on her-hand: _ 

Manser camé ia with the afternoon p sé. 
She, did, notr expect. 2, 89 | searaehy 
looked fil he.came. aud. stood straizht- before’ 
her, holding’o1t th¢ silver waiter, 

‘*A letter from Canada1” Ob,with wiata: 
sudden jamp her heart went down—dowm to 
her very shoes, She left i¢ om ber lap for a. 
few. minutes, not datmg te open it ; buratter a 
while she told herself that it must ber d-ney / 


Bat where's the. 











| damghor? She 


amd tore the envelope, with hasty finger, from. 
one end) to the other. e read it slowly ab 
first, and then in breathless haste, as-its pur- 
port dawned upon her. He.remindéd- her’? 
her promise to: marry’ him as soon as the 
General would give his cgnsent, and informed 
her that the- consent had already been given. 
He had written to his own-lawyers to draw up 
the necessary docaments without delay, and- 
Forrester told him that he had done the same 
by Mr.. Fortescue. 

“So now, dearest, every obstacle ia cleared 
away; and I want todtaow if yoa will make 
me the happiest of men on the 13th of Octeber, 
just a month’ from the day. you will get this 
lettér? Surely, twenty-four days will be 


; enoagh for the wedding-toggery, and all that 


sort of thing, I have waited with the patience 
of a second Jacob, and I cam’t stand it any 
longer. Telegraph yes, and I'll be with you 


| a3 soonas possible, darling; I can hardly sleep 


for jo_w—Your own ‘ Harotp LusHinaton, 

“ &rtillery Barracks.” 

The letter fell down on the floor, and sho 
stretched out her hand with-a bitter groan. 
Such a niomént for the blow to-fall, jaat when 
new hopes were rising, Oh, it was cruel, too 
cruel! Her owwhatefal promise; wrang:from 
her im. av moment: when her: gentlest. feel- 
iags were stirred by compassion, was it to-he 
the curse of. her life? Sue looked at Lord 
Wentworth —he was sleeping quietly with one 
thinshand drooping.overthe arm of his: chain— 
utterly unconscioug ofthe torture she wasen- 
during only,awfow feet from him. She looged 
for-Hughs but he was speediug.on his way. io 
Southamptony.and. she must do withon'-his 
couhsel or sympathy, ; if never failed her, and 
she: missed is sorely. All that day. she kop 
her trouble te herself; fecling that it would be 
wrong to: worry. Lord Wentworth 2bout any, 
thing. at atime when he wanted all his 
strength for the: welooming home of big son, 
Te next she went abont like a ghest, and even 
the servants wondered what bad come over 
her. Mrs. Uppertom ventucéd te opine that 
she was: suffering from ‘' the headachs;.” bat 
Sibel shook her dainty head with a smile, and 
remukei that she had not slept-very wall the 
night bsforaz 

‘¢Just the same as I was took myseif, miss,” 
said the housekeeper. “In the middle of the 
night. I kept fameying.that there was a:bell, 
and Mr; Dudley. had come.” ‘ 

“ Captain; you muss ssynow! ” withaslight 
simile.’ 

‘Ah! yes, miss, to be -sure.. Captain the 
Honourable Dadley Weatworth | [bdon’t sound 
bad, do io? We shail have him marrying 
beforewe know: what we are about, and, please 
Heaven, he'li chcose some young Jaly whom 
his lordship will taketo. Them dividedhease- 
holdsmover. get’ along.” 

Sihel gave her a hasty nod, and escaped to 
her ownroom ‘A yousg lady whom hia lord. 
skip, would take tol’ Could that be anyone 
else butrhers:if—the girl whom he loveé lLikaa 
leaut her elbows oa the table, 
her sadrface oa her haeds, try:ug-to mak9 up 
her mind on the most-importaut i-sae of her 
life. 

Shold she send that telegram !o Canada or 
no? Battee.perhaps, be pledged—irrevocably 
pledgei—before Dodley cawe. Then the 
temptation might be too much for her strength. 
Now she saw her duty, and coald scrape 
tozether safficidtt- courage todo it, General 
Forrastet she belisved: t» be: aw hononrable, 
s raightforward man, and hoe had given, his 
full’ consent to her marriage; tuer-fore there 
cduli be no truth inthe stories agatnst. Major 
Lashington. Nataraily. prejadiced aa he was 
azwinst him, he wold have sifted ths matter 
to thervery bottonay and been, osly-too giad to 
diseard:him- on the first pretest; iastsad of: 
which he bad.evidently caanged bis opinion 
entirely, and allowed the marrige to take 
plans several. mouths before she was-of age. 

Majer Lushiag*on had come forward: in the 
hour of her trouble, and-sbe had givewbim her 
proatise'in-retura, By.no sophistry could sh 
tind an excas) for retreat: To-morrow migh 
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be ten times more difficult than to-day, and if 
she were bound to do it in the end, delay was 
only likely to make it worse. 

Poor little thing! so young and impulsive— 
debarred from asking the advice of the only 
person who could have helped her—by her 
Own generous fear lest she should worry his 
mind! She determined to do her duty with 
the courage of a soldier’s daughter; and with- 
out waiting for &nything, put on her hat, and 
harried across the fields to the station, lest 
her resolution might fail her. 

There were plenty to blame her aftsrwards, 
but at the moment she was simply —with utter 
unselfishness—striving to do what she thought 
to be right, and as that is not too common a 
course of action amongst frail humanity, cen- 
sure ought to have been leavened with a good 
deal of praise. Her excitement having passed 
she walked back, with a slowand laggard step 
She heard the whistle of a train, but did not 
hurry her pace, for it was now only half-past 
five, and the travellers were not expected till a 
quarter to seven. 

~The autumn leaves glowed brightly in the 
level rays of the September sun, and under 
any other circumstances the girl's heart would 
have bound-d at the sight of the beauty in 
hedge-row and field. But she noticed nothing 
as she walked over the shining grass. on which 
the morning dew-drops still lingered in the 
shade. 

She let herself in at the gate, at the bottom 
of the lawn, and came slowly towards the 
library window, wondering rather that it 
should have been left open eo late as this; for 
Lord Wentworth was generally chilly. Appa 
rently the same thought had struck somebody 
else, for an arm wa; stretched out to close the 
French doors, but stopped suddenly, aud Hugh 
stepped out on t> the ground, crying out: 
“Why here you are, Sibel. We couldn’t con- 
ceive what had become of yon!” 

Then she knew Dadley had come, and her 
knees knocked together. 
we She never knew how she got into the room, 
but she found herself standing by what looked 
like a long heap of rugs on the sofa, and the 
eyes which had haunted her dreams were look- 
ing into hers with more than all their old 
tenderness in their beautifal depths. She 
sank down on her knees, because she was afraid 
of falling, utterly overcome and bewildered, to 
find that his co'dness and restraint had gone. 

He was haggard, and worn, and wan, with 
bloodless lips, and sunken cheeks, and her 
heart went out to him on a wave of almost 
uncontrollable tenderness. He saw her agita- 
tion and smiled. No other man but he could 
stir her thus of old, and it was joy to find that 
he could do it still. He bent his head and 
ktssed the little hands he was holding so tight, 
and murmured, brokenly: “My own little 
Belle.” 

Then it rushed across her, that the gates of 
an earthly Paradise were opsning for her at 
last, and as the flash of delirious joy dazzled 
her eyes, she saw what she might have had, 
only when she knew it was to» late. With a 
little smothered groan, her head dropped upon 
his breast, and the next moment Hugh's strong 
arms had lifted her from the ground like a 
child, and carried her to a sofa at the other 
ead of the room. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“Do YOU REMEMBER IT, BELLE?”’ 

“ Don’t go!” 

It was about twelve o'clock the following 
morning. Hagh had gone to the stables to see 
after one of the horses which was said to need 
a “vat.” Lord Wentworth was shut up in the 
study with Mc. B:yant, and Dadley was lying 
full length on the sofa, his head supported by 
manifold cushions, his long legs covered by an 
Indian rug. Sibel having arranged everything 
for his comfort was about to slip out of the 
room, when he uttered his protest. She turned 
as he spoke, bat did not move, her heart beat- 
ing fast, as she felt the impossibility of disobey- 
ing that low, sweet voice. 





“Come here!” he went on, with the quiet 
imperativeness of a man accustomed to having 
his own way. “I want to have a talk with 
you—it is such ages since I have.” 

*T have a letter to write,” still halting near 
the door. 

**T fancy the letter might be postponed!” 
with a smile. “Come here, little Belle, you 
don't know how often I've longed to see your 
small face out there. Pull your chair quite 
close. or else I shall think you are meanivg to 
run away!” She obeyed him, for how could 
she helpit? But surely the coldaess of former 
days would be less trying than this fatal 
tenderness | 

“You have the prettiest hair that mortal 
ever had!” his eyes dwelling lovingly on her 
soft, bright curls. ‘“ May I touch it, just as I 
did one day—such centuries ago?” laying his 
wasted hand on her dainty head. “Do you 
remember it, Belle? I met you in the road, 
and yuu cried and let me comfort you?” 
Lower and lower her head drooped, and her 
cheeks turned white as death. “You had 
little pink cheeks then, and you didn’t frown 
when I spoke to you. I was conceited enough 
to think you liked me, or else I shouldn’t have 
dared ” 

**Oh, don’t, don’t!” raising her clasped 
hands with a gesture of agony. “I thought 
you had forgotten if—you said you would.” 

“T said I wished I could!” his face growing 
grave, “ but that is very different. I cou!dn’t 
get it out of my thoughts, struggle as much as 
I would ; and the day that I got this,” looking 
at his bandaged arm, ‘‘ you know they left me 
for dead. So no one came near me, and 
round were stiffening corpses, with ghastly eyes 
that seemed to watch me. At first I was mad 
with thirst, and longed for death just to put 
me out of my misery; and then I grew de- 
lirious—so delirious that I thought you came 
to me—the thousands of miles couldn't keep 
you ; nothing could—not even the dead horses, 
or the bodies of the Afghans. You came over 
them looking neither to right nor left, and 
then when you found me,—oh, Heaven! such 
a smile you wore!” his pale lips trembling, 
“and you put your white arms round me— 
your lips to mine!” hoarsely, “and all was 
well.” 

Hot tears fell down into her Jap, bat she did 
not dare either to look or speak. 

“Days afterwards I woke up in a hospital 
tent, with Dr. Browne’s bearded face bending 
over me iustead of yours. They asked me 
what I was looking for? when my eyes 
wandered from side to side, and I told them 
that they had frightened you away; and I 
wanted you, and nothing else. They promised 
to go and fetch you, and I believed them, and 
let them do what they liked with me, because 
I thought you were coming; but you never 
came, and as I got better,” with a sigh, “I 
knew you never would. Child, have you no- 
thing to say to me?” raising his head, and 
trying to catch a glimpse of her downcast 
face. ‘* Were you glad to think I was on my 
way home?” 

A sob rose in her throat, and nearly choked 
her, as her heart felt as if it wonld really 
barst. O41! if she could only be deaf to his 
words ani tones, or freeas she was when they 
kissed and parted at the gate! The torture 
was almost more than she could bar. 

“Look at me, dear! ”’ ia that low tone which 
was 80 utterly irresistible. ‘I have been in 
the house for eighteen hours or more, and I 
have scarcely seen the colour of your eyes. 
Are those long lashes gummed down to your 
cheeks?” } 

His voice sounded so dangerously near that 
she gave one upward, startled glance into his 


“Tears!” he exclaimed, in dismay, “my 
little one, have I made you cry?” Ina 
moment his arm was round her neck, her 
face drawn close to his. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she gasped, trying to free 
herself ; but ever so gently, because in her 
misery she yet had some thought for his band- 
aged side, 





“ Have I vexed You, child? Listen, I want 
to tell you——” in the softest of whispers, 
whilst his breath fanned her cheek. 

** No, no, no/” breaking away from him, 
and ringing to her feet. 

He laid a detaining hand on her dress: 
“You must hear me! there shall be nothing 
between us now. If you had only told me 
long ago—” 

“Nothing! Oh, Heaven! you don't know;” 

g at her dress, with all her might. 
e released it because all his strength had 
me from him when he nearly bled to death, 
orgotten amongst the slain, and he could not 
hold it against her vigour. ‘‘ Yes, I know!” 
with asmile of quiet happiness, lighting up his 
wearied face. “ Hugh has told me! it was no 
fanlt of yours. You were entrapped into an 
engagement, and —and, you never forgot me!” 

She stood quite still, stricken dumb by tLe 
fear of what was coming—yet unable to move. 
Ob! if she could only be dead—dead as so 
many others were, who, unlike her, had clang 
to life, and been so sorry to lose it. 

“ And now, my own darling, as soon as I am 
strong enough to get about—if you are rot 
afraid of poverty, I will tell you what we will 
do. Noone shall prevent us—let them shake 
their heads off if they like—and we'll just step 
down to Thornfield Church——” 

“Ob, stop, stop!’ Her voice had come 
back to her at last, though hoarse as a raven’s, 
and she held ont her hand in a wild appeal. 
**T’m to be married to Major Lushington in a 
month’s time!” She gave him one glance— 
saw the light and the happiness go out of the 
face that she loved better than anything else 
on earth; and then she ran out of the room, 
and sped up the stairs, passing Hagh in her 
breathless haste, and neverseeinghim. Alone 
in her boudoir, she flang herself face down- 
wards on the sofa, and gasped dry, tearless sob: 
of agony, whilst her small white teeth fastened 
in the edge of the cushion, and bit it through. 
Was she going mad? Her brain seemed to 
totter on the very verge of insanity. Hideous 
thoughts of suicide came into her head —death 
in the pond where the water-lilies grew, with 
the cool water above her burning forehead, 
and her tortured heart at rest—death on the 
sofa, there where she lay already—an ovoer- 
dose of chloroform, it would be so easily done. 
She had a bottle in the room close by—a littl+ 
phial which somebody had given her when her 
tooth ached—just to drink it down, and then 
to have nothing but a dreamless sleep, and 
an awakening in Heaven. 

In Heaven! that was the thought that 
staggerei her. Would she ever find herself in 
Heaven? if she rushed throug’ the portal of 
the grave, without a call from Heaven? Then 
she lay still and shivered, awed into sudden 
calm by dismay at her own thoughts. The 
sunshine poured in through the open window, 
and a bee came and buzzed over some flowers 
in a vase on the table. Down in the garden 
below the roller was making its monotonous 
way over the gravel paths, and a thrush came 
and sat on a r.s3-bush, trying to find the sams 
fall-throated song, as he had poured forth to 
meet the first breath of spring. 

Sibel listened to its efforts with a bitter 
smile, The bird's song had gone like her own 
happiness, and soon the roses would fade, like 
her hopes, and the garden would be sunless 
and bare like her own heart, robbed of its joy. 
All was going from her, and nothing would be 
left but duty. Duty has two different sides to 
her face—one most often seen is cold and stern 
like that of a Fate, the other of which few 
catch a glimpse till their pilgrimage is nearly 
over, wears the smile of an angel. It was the 
first which made the poor girl shiver with dis- 
may, a8 it pointed with bony fiager along the 
stony path which led onward through the 
wilderness, with love and hope and sunshine 
left bshind. 7 

Tim» passed, but she took no count of it. The 
house was solidly built, so there came no 
sound to her ears of the movement and bustle 
downstairs. It was past two o’clock when the 
housemaid knocked at the door, and said that 
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luncheon was ready. She seemed inclined to 
stay, when Sibel said she had a headache and 
could not come down ; but as she received no 
encouragement, but rather the reverse, she 
closed the door softly and went away. 

About an hour later Hagh came in, and 
going up to the sofa, asked her how she was, 
with a new anxiety in his face. 

“Qh, I don’t know. Better, I suppose.” 

** Dr. Seymour has been here.” 

“ Yes,” raising herself up, and pushing back 
her ruffled hair. 

“He has ordered Dadley straight back to 
bed, and says we ought never to have let him 
get up.” 

“Does he think him very bad?” in a 
tremulous voice, 

“I'm afraid so”—very gravely. “He felt 
his pulse, and said it was galloping. His 
brain seemed in such an excited state that he 
asked if he had received any shock since his 
arrival, We are to keep him as quiet as pos- 
sible, as the consequences may be serious.” 

Sibel pulled about the fringe on her dress, 
and sighed, bat said nothing. 

‘* When I left him this morning to go to the 
stables he was quite bright and jolly—terribly 
weak, of course, bat that we expected. I can’t 
help thinking that you had something to do 
= it,” lowering his voice and his eyes as 
well, 

There was a slight pause, and then she 
looked up at him, and held out her hands 
appealingly. 

“Oh, Hugh, help me!” 
He sat down by her side, and listened with 
@ long face while she told him everything. 

He did not call out or exclaim when her 
story was ended, but he pressed his lips 
together, and a look of grave resolution came 
into his face, which made him lock years 
older than he really was. 

“ Uncle must be told this at once,” 

“Do you think so?” with a startled glance. 

“Undoubtedly ! Look here, Sibel’’—after 
@ pause, during which he seemed lost in 
thought—"' if I prove to you that Lushington 
is an out-and-out scoundrel, should you think 
that sufficient reason for breaking your 
engagement?” 

*4Yes,” her face orimsoning. “Bat you 
can’t.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” rising as if 
anxious to set about something at once. 
‘* Now come downstairs, and have a glass of 
wine anda bit of chicken. Ramember, you 
have to fortify yourself for your duties.” 

* My daties ?” with a look of surprise, 

“Yes. You are the only lady in the house, 
so the care of the invalid—that is to say his 
amusement—depends upou you. You have the 
— voice possible, so you will have to read 


“7 couldn't,” with a frown of pain, 
“Bat you must!” with quiet decision. 
‘*Surely you can put yorr feelings in your 


pocket in order io speed his recovery! 
Wasn’t he doing it himself at every hour of 
the day for the good of another?” 

‘* You don’t understand women |” 

“ Perhaps not,” with a half smile; “but I 
understand Dadley, and know what he wants, 
Come down with me.” 


(To be continued.) 








Decoratine bald heads is the latest freak 
of fashion across the Atlantic. At a recent 
New York party three bald gentlemen ap- 
peared with elaborate pictures painted on 
their bare scalps, one choosing a copy of 

ier, another a battle piece, and the 
third a group of fish, 

Tua stady of-athletics is the latest fancy 
among Gallic dandies, who practice their new 
pursuit in very mild style. Young Parisians 
have formed a racing club, which meets every 
Sanday. morning in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where they spend several hours in foot-racing, 
the meeting being carefully arranged with 
handicaps, &c., in due form. 





THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Waen Nell came to herself she was lying on 
the sofa in her own room, and no less a person 
than the stately housekeeper of Alandyke was 
bending over her. With the first dawn of re- 
turning consciousness came to the girl the 
memory of her terror ; she clung to Mrs. Bent 
as though that worthy creature had been her 
dearest friend. 

“ Don't leave me,” she cried, piteously, ‘‘ Oh! 
please stay, I can’t bear to be left alone. I 
shall see it again.” 

Mrs. Bent stared. Andrew, Sir Jocelyn’s 
own valet,-had sammoned her from her 
slumbers, declaring the governess was lying in 
the corridor dead. Very much had the house- 
keeper resented the said disturbance of hef 
dreams ; but she was not without thai love of 
the supernatural inherent in the uneducated, 
and if she was to hear a ghost story sie would 
quite forgive Miss. Stuart all the troable she 
had been pat to. 

“ There, there,” she said, soothingly, much 
in the way people speak to a sick child, “I'm 
not going to leave you. I got Andrew to make 
up a fire before he went, and I'll just sit in 
that arm-chair and keep you company till 
morning, only how you do shiver !” 

She might well say so; Nell was shaking in 
every limb, 

‘* And what did you see, miss,if I may ask? 
It must have been something dreadfal to make 
you faint.” 

Helena Stuart shuddered. 

‘Do you believe in ghosts, Mra. Bent?” 

“ That’s more than I can say, Miss Stuart. 
I never did see one myself, that’s certain, bat 
I’ve heard tales from my grandmother that 
would make your blood curdle.” 

“TI believe this house is haunted,” came 
slowly from Nell’s lips, * It is not oaly to-night ; 
again aud again since I have been here I have 
heard noises. Mrs, Bent, I am not dreaming, 
I am in sober earnest, I know someone comes 
into that room,’ and with a fiager she 
indicated the door of Lady Alberta’s boudoir. 

The housekeeper seemed puzzled. 

‘It’s as much as anyone's life was worth, 
Miss Stuart. The master's a man of passion- 
ate temper, and when he says a thing he 
meansit, He's refused for anyone to enter that 
room, even a maid to setitin order. Why, 
when Lady Daryl first came she wanted to go 
to the boudoir to look over my mistress’s 
jewels, and Sic Jocelyn refused, and she was 
own sister to my lady.” 

‘*T can’t help it, I know someone comes.” 

Mrs, Beat shook her head, 

‘* There’s many a sad story connected with 
this place, Miss Stuart, but not one that’s to 
do with my lady. She was as sweet and 
gracious @ creature as you’d wish to see... Her 
health failed after her son’s death, but she 
never did aught to make her spirit ‘ walk;’ 
depend on it she rests quiet enough in her 
grave.” 

Helena bent forwards 
feverishly,— 

“Tt was not a woman, it was too tall; it 
was something long and tall, and wrapped in 
a thick dark cloak.” 

“ And you saw it?” 

“T saw its form and shape; if carrieda 
lamp, and stretched out the other hand 
threateningly. I remember I noticed that, 
and then I seemed to be -going round and 
round, and I know nothing more,’’ 

Mrs, Bent looked bewildered. 

* You see, Miss Stuart, the other ladies who 
were here before you used to say they heard 
strange noises, and Sir Jocelyo declared it was 
the rats—rats often make a dreadful noise— 
but then rats can’t carry lamps.” 

“ Nor wear long dark cloaks,” 

“ Well, I hopa you'll be better in the morn- 
ing, I’m sure, and I woaldn’t tell Lady Daryl 
if I were you, miss; she hasn't any nerves 


and whispered 





herself, and so she’s no patience with them 
that have.” . 

The long hours of the night wore away. 
Mrs. Bent snored comfortably in her easy 
chair, but no sleep came to Nell'’s weary eyes, 
In vain she courted slumber, it would not 
come; she heard the clock chime every hour 
as she tried to work out the difficult problem 
of wheter she could remain at Alandyke. 

She had an easy life there; the children 
loved her well, her salary was a goud one, no 
one was unkind to her, bat yet this nameless 
dread, this terrible fear, seemed to make 
the days a weariness, and to rob her of all 
strength. She had not decided the question 
when Mrs, Bent awoke with a start, and 
promising to send a cup of strong tea and a 
piece of dry toast to Miss Stuart, promptly 
departed to her own regions, first assuring the 
young lady she looked as white as a statue. 

Neil changed her dress, bathed her face and 
hands in ice-cold water, and tried hard to feel 
as though she had not been up all night, but 
the effort was 4 failare, She could hardly 
walk from weariness, and she looked as if she 
had been ill for weeks. The maid who 
presently appearcd with the tea urged her to 
go back to bed, 

‘* Nurse can take care of the little girls for 
once, miss, I am sare she won't mind,” 

Bat Nell shook her head. Anything was 
better to her than solitude in that luxurious 
bedroom. She drank the tea and made an 
attempt to eat the toast, and then went to the 
achoolroom, groping her way almost as a blind 
person, because she was so weak and ill that 
the objects around her seemed moving away 
in circles, 

It was early yet. The children were not 
down. Nell drew a large armchair to the fire 
and sat down, one hand pressed to her aching 
head. She had hardly,done so when she 
heard a knock at the door. 

‘‘ Come in,’”’ she said, carelessly. 

There entered a tall, soldierly man. Nell 
wondered at first who he was and where sho 
had seen him before, Then it flashed upon 
her thas it was Sir Jocelyn’s valet, who had 
waited on him man and boy for nearly twenty 
years. 

‘**T beg your pardon, miss,” he said, respect- 
fally; ‘‘but I made bold to come and enquire 
how you were this morning? You had an ugly 
fall last night.” 

‘Were you there?” asked Nell, wonderingly. 

“ Yes, miss; and I'm sorry to say I was the 
cause of your alarm, I had been up late in 
my master’s room, sorting his clothes and 
doing many little things I’ve no time for in the 
day. I was just going back to the eervants’ 
rooms when you saw me,”’ 

The man spoke quite simply, he evidently 
meaning what he said, bat his words brought 
no relief to Helena, Andrew might have been 
near her when she fainted, but assuredly it 
was not Andrew who caused her alarm. 

“T don’t think it was you I saw,’’ she began, 
dubiously. ‘It was some one thinner and 
much tailer,”’ 

“Tt was me, miss, asking your pardon for 
contradicting you. I had on an old dressing- 
gown of my master’s, and I was carrying a 
small lamp.” 

It was just how she had described the 
appsrition to Mrs, Bent, and yet a doubt 
lingered in her mind. 

‘* Ara you quite sure?” 

“ Quite, miss. I was uneasy when I saw 
you fall, and I went off and roused up Mrs. 
Bent to see if she couldn't bring you round.” 

Nell smiled. 

‘‘ That was very good of you.” 

“No, miss, And now I made bold to come 
and ask you afavour. If this matter gets to 
my master’s ears it may lose me my place. It 
would half-break my heart, Miss Stuart, to 
leave Sir Jocelyn ; so may I ask you not to let 
the cause of your illness get abroad in the 
house ?” 

“Tam sosorry. I told Mrs. Bent.” 

“That makes no odds, miss. Mrs. Bent 
is my wife’s mother, and she’s my interes 
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at heart. She'll keeg the secret willingly, if 
you'lldo the same?” 

‘“ Willingly.”’ : 

“ Yon look but.sadly, m‘ss,” said the valet, 
respectfully. “I'm thigking our Yorkshire 
yinferg are too’ keen for you, 

Nell shook her head 

‘*T am tired, aud frightened. You say you 
hawe lived bere along. time—are you quite sure 
Alsndyke is not hauntsd ?” 

There was a.grave earnestpe7s in the man’s 
face as he answered her,— 

‘I’m anre there's no one here you need to 
fear, Miss Staart. Alandyke hss had “its 
hist>vies, like other old hou jes, bat never once 
has anyone faken up the idea of “its “being 
baunted,” 

Nell losked up at him anxiously. 

‘“Phey said the other governesses left *be- 
canse they heard thing-.” 

* Thats Nancy's tale, Sir Joeélyn let her 
think ao, LI don’t know why the ladies went, 
but for certain it was not from such a reason 
as that.” 

He vanished, and %as succeeded by thelittle 
girls, who huag abogt Nel! fondly, aud asked 
again and again how she had got such a head- 
ache. i 

Leasous dragged that morning—thsy were 
hardly oyer when Sir Jocelyn appeared. 

‘*Ta there anything the matter?” be asked, 
when ho gaw the girs white face and weary, 
troubled eyes. Have, my little ones been fir- 
ing your patience completely, Miss Stoart?” 

**@b, no, they ave been yery good!” 

“ Thrust you haye no bad news from home.” 

She thanked him, andsa‘d no, He sat look- 
iog at her keenly, avd almost disregarding 
Adela and her,sister 4s they chatiered to him. 
Atjast he said gently,— ~ 

“Tthink you wanta holiday. Lady Daryl 
will take the children with her for a driye this 
afternoon, and then .you can have a quiet 
time. I don’t advise you to go o3t; is is 
titterly cold, and you are nof a3 used to the 
March winds as these little.torments.” 

“ Thad much rather notgo ogt.” 

“ You will not haye Bs!le’s society. Vernon 
arrived directly a'ter breakfast, and he will en- 
gross her. Do.you kaow you have made a 
c.mplete conquest of my niece, Miss Stuart ?.” 
_ She is yosy kind to me”—oh, so wist- 
fully. 

* Yon speak as if kindness were rare to yon,” 
said Sir Jocelyn, pityingly. ‘Well, I must 
be going. I'll fell them ‘to segd you up the 
uowspapers to begnile the afternoon.” 

Noell thanked him. Now the hou3e was fall 
aie and tha children @ined alone in the school- 
reom, 80 She hai ne. carions eyes to face. She 
had geen the little gills. go off for their Gsive, 
apd she drew her cha‘r close jup to the fire, 
aod prepared to enjoy|the newpspérs and re- 
viows which Andrew himself had brooght up. 

Alas! there was.a thorn among the flowers. 
Nell loved reading passiopately ; thexe -were 
ma Jazings among the temptiagg pilein front of 
her, and ahe looked forward ‘to. their perusal 
wih delight; but, alas, among thegi was a 
lithle note, addressed ia a hand which once 
hat power tostir her heart, to Migs Stuart. 

She longed to barn it. Guy Vernon seemed 
to helong only to her past, Whether or not he 
matried Isabel he gould never ‘be anything 
again to the girl he had forsaken and deceived. 
Tne fire was clear and brigt, an instant and 
Gag’s letter would have heen ashes, but same 
aweangeimpiise mage her change her purpose. 
She.kore open,the envelope, and read,— 


« My Darurxg,— 


“T haye come backto Alandyke, not to 
sea tbe woman whois to bear my name, bat 
just for A, glimpre of the only creature I ever 
really loved. Nell, even now, at the eleyeuth 
hour, [ would be true to you if. you wenld Iet 
me. Darling, cease to struggle against fate and 
your own heart ;-you loved me once,,.and such 
uatnres.a8 yours, kpow,no change. Nell, fly 
wikh me; in some quiet village charch, un- 
know, to all,you gan b:come my wife. I can 
ead'ly make some pretence for postponing my 


_dsy woul come when ghe must re 


the 
“our‘hvas ; iO Ggtaes and teaches ushow 


marriage with Isabel, and then in a short time | 
my tittle dove-can poeta pee peal e 

my bride. Nall, put your pride, your cold, cruel 
pride, aside, listen to the dictates of your own 
heart; but I will netweitegmore. I hear you 
will be alone this afternoon. I shall come to 
‘tbe school-room, and plead my own canse,— 
Bver-yours, “Guy,” 

Nell sat-with thialetter tightly-clenched ia 
‘her -hand,-her- brow knitted in anxious though. 
@osly ove thing -was clear to-her. .At all 
tiske, at eny eaerifice, she must-avoid an inter- 
view with TsabelVernon’s betrothed husband. 

But, oh! it was difficult; the ohildren:had 
‘been taken from her-purposely thatshe- might 
rest. Sir Jocclynvhim-elf had advised her to 
remain indoors, bad sent up the. newest:litera- 
‘tare in thehouse-fer ber arnusement. ‘Togoout 
in defiance-of his advics sseamdd the most 
point-blank ingratitade. ‘Then, too, showas so 
tired; she dJeoged: inexpressibly for -rest, ehe 
raight even ~have braved the -euperaetural 
terrors of last night and retired -to .ber-bed- 
‘room, but it -was-all too near. No, there was 
nothing for it bat flight. She didnot ear 
Gay’s utions. Some strange -instinot 
told her that if she had yielded three -monthe 
‘before to his solicitations ere now ~he-would. 
have tired of her. She was naturally true and 
unsuspicious, and yet a voice within ‘her 
whixpered it was well for *her-she no-lenger 
loved ‘Guy Vernon. Had any of the-old passion 
for him welled up-at-her sheart,.aad she con- 
sented to forget tl for love, and leave-Alan- 
dyke for his protection, a strange scious- 
ness told her that though a -wedding-ring 
might ‘have rested on ‘her ‘finger, “though he 
might have called her his wife, #hat title 
would neyer really“have been hers, and the 
golden banhle-have given her zo right to sign 
her name Heleva Vernon. 

‘Wearily shodreseet herself, caps down 
the private stairease-out into s. It 
mattered little where she went, at was) 
safe from Gay. “It-was not-aninviting day. 
‘Weapped in their enlskins, covered with. warm 
rags, no dott the httle pirlg found their drive, 
pleasant enough ;*but their governess, in~her 
well-worn cloth jacket, pacing slewly along’the: 
damp, cheerless walks, found the outdoor 
world s very puor exchange forthe bright, com- 
fortable schostroom. 

She was so tirel- aud-weak-from last, night’s 
excitement that she coald uot walk fast enough 
to prevent herseif fram ‘being chi ‘ough, 
au yer oF She kue vthat ~ and Mabel 
would be back by-five, but as yet it was-barely 
threa; neatly twohours mustela she 
could -have the safeguard of their innocent 
companionship. 

“I wonder what will “ba -the of -it,” 
thought poor-Nell, sattly. ‘Isabel loves some- 
one else, Guy loves -her money ; how wil he 
feel when shetells him what she told-me last 
night? Ob, Gay!-1 could have-torgiven you 
better had you foved-her; she isso bright and 
sweet, I could ‘have unde Yd -I*had mo 
chancs against such a» Tival, bué now. you are 
false to usboth. “You are waaker’ than .a 
err her thoughts fled to the littlehouse 

And then her thoughts to the litt 
in Bilby-roat and t= mother aud little Bee. 

**Sae will be a woman soon,” thought ‘the 
gicl, who felt so strangely older thanher-years. 
“ And, oh, when her time comes, T “hope she 
may love more wissly than T have done.” 

She shuddered ; aaver beleke had theoneli- 
ness of her future so came home to her. 
now she was chief, atleast wish Bee ;-but a 

“her 
h wil 


placa ‘in’har sister's. heart ar. th 
iret with no- 


the whole world, she would-be 
hody. ‘ 
“*T wish 


there was no 
moauedl i 


such ‘thing as‘love,” 
irl, ia her amigery; “love Tomahe 
bright 
ant ‘beanttfql they might‘be, acd then——” 

She did ngt fivish; atarnin the winding 
psth brouzht her face to face w 





“all other- she most, wished to avoid. 
Gay Werte started, It wike lonely partot 
the grourls, where few people ever canie, He 


yas | the 


Just | 


‘the man of | 1 





bad 
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4 Hed to-drive seme. diatanca.in 
with Lady Dazyl. -ile was return. 
‘ing -by what he deemed-a short cut, in order 
“ Neil vr 
She said - nothing — nothing at ail, vonly 
seomed-to flee from him asifrom.same sogrosy, 
but her feet were trembling. -Sueuhad. no 
strength left, sashe was. fain to.give up) ths 
attempt, and to Jean ‘faint aad, breathiess 
agvinet etree for support. 
Guy looked at her with a strangeaof 
about his face. , 
‘‘ Why were you running away from mo?” 
“T want to get home,” "Myr ae 
“You started in the opposite direction; he 
returned, coolly. : s 
‘Bhe-looked at-him with a kind of imesk des- 
pair ia‘her beautifal eyes. 
“T-must-go |". she breathed ;: the, children 
will want-me” 
‘* Dhe-ehildeen-wontlt-be home for another 
NeH, -you ilk have todisten to. me; as 
«well-here as’ there! ” j dedie: 
She stood still, motionless. Gti leaning 
inst the tree, ‘her fair, sad ‘facelovely iu 
its. pathos, it might have -meglted. aheart of 
atone, batit only nerved Guy. Vernon for-his 
pose. 
Patton eadiney letter >” 
“ Yes.” 
a ‘Well BU 
“T think it was-en insult !”’ : 
“ Nonsense!” he said, quietly-; 446--ia no 
pent for a man to tell-a.womanthat heloves 
er.” 
‘¢ When he-has given! her cause +o: distrust 
his word, when ali her faith in bim is deadand 
e, when she has told him’-henesforward 
they must be as-strangers, I call it an iagnlt 
+o her to-foree-his protestations of affection on 
her!” ¢ 
oe arena a, 
Tn. vain to regain it. Hei held i 
hemty, eS foamed into-ker fase with his dan- 


gerous eyes. 

“¥You-o4n’t stay-here all-your life; Nel.” 

“I don’t want to. "Phere axe other chi 
‘in theaworld, by teaching whom :I-can-earm my 

living!” 

Gay 4ooked at her -with ~a. wild passionate 
admiration. 

*“Youlove me!’’4ne murmared,-fondly-; ‘in 
spite of your denials I koow -you -have been 
-faithtal to-your troth, And TE you, Nell. 
“Why insist-apon exagting so wouch from -my 

affection? ‘“Yoa with be-none the less my-wife 


_| becagse -six-nobledemsels ‘don’t atten: to 
the sitar, poi teat Nomen head ahetaale at 
wedding breakfast.” 


bac pcx. Iaar tall ef scorn. 

4 exact-nothing of -yeou!”’-ehe veried. “‘1 
want nothing at your handa saye my freedom. 
Let me got” 

“Bat Guy was in no miné#to-do-so. Phedifii- 
culty of ir jevhim 

M / 68s. 

‘those autgyna'daye, eet 

those autumn ‘days,’ 

but pee he felt he would-have 

‘could those days only haveresumed. 
4-Are-you jealous of 

a strange passion in his-veiee. ; 

know that one:hair.ef .woureke2d is dearer to 

me than her and her fortune? It is not like 

you, Nell, tobe so hard a 
“Tet me go.home!” ahs pleaded. *«I shall 

8 ired:” 


, 50 | = 
don't Ipok well.” sald Guy, -hpit 
od have given, me yor 2 Gome, be 8 
renif, ‘orgive fod toast 
here are some thin Cy 
game from the 


HU sia ta 


| your cqndu; 
© sentime 


paused to look at 


aren arate eee 
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moment ‘and he was beside them, his face 
white with rage, his manuer fresziag in its 
haughty politeness, 

‘‘May I ask for an explanation of zoos 
sudden recovery, Miss Stuart? You 


outon sach a day. But, porhaps, . 
not aware then that the pleasare of a 
with Mc. Vernon was in store for you.” 


“were 
a-téie 


OHAPTER ‘VI. 


Veny pale.and stern was.4he pone be 
Sir Jocelyn Ls as he. 
he deemed culprits. Doa 3 
his mioce m) raced indiga 
should have song riv 

t;,aad ae when.-he. 


Gay Vernon le kedk im si 
For a mane. 008 ior 


= a si 8 Fr sy Fe 

ady of my acguaintance,and our 
together, why should we mot : te 
company?” 

“*T have no time to answer-saoh Bal 
was the stern rejoinder. “Ask them of.year, |; 
own conscience, Once more, will you leave |: 
us?” 

Gay Vernon’s blus eyes darted one swift, 
keen glance at Helena Stuart, but the girl’s 
eyes were bent on the ground ; ‘shen he turned 
and Mew eat, in the direction of the 


bane, 8 aronet, master of 
Alandyke era tout Hatin "8 governess ware 
left alone. 

vain 


For a little while no one spoke. 
Nell wracked het brains to think of some 
gvords which would excuse or yr the ex- 
a iy position in which she ‘had ‘been 
found. She could think of none; she jast 
stood there still ont: ptr with a. strange 
‘moistness abo 

‘ (Wing dow's-you,spoak?” cried, Sir J coslva: 
in a voice of passionate anger. ‘‘ Why don’s 
you -tell me @ string.ofdiesto-explein what I 
have just seen; it-is.thé/dashion.ef women, 
No woman ever a — true, win —_ ‘6 you 
follow, the exam: ywent,gax, Miss abi 

Bat.ebe ayer. an him but fc 
painfulswitekiog of: one le 


ing 
aaid she had not overheard hisc 
‘eal, ppationt 
* Yoa a speak, tt he ine 


ganexplain your bos ou tare 


ig no common wrong a 





gabe 
ave faticted o on 
fixed, mr | Mi 


t lees. * 
B atz 


ppp 1 so > AP at 
besn a str 


woald om the rapier of . ay pad sister's 
by. gn_who lapked 


ities a3, 93 Gay Vet oan looked at 


segs arts 
the mie ay 


ir Jos 
fs ane 
tho fire of his wrath. 


“ Why don’t you dress yoursel properly? ” 
cried, ay hen Louede Bt sonst go out when 
you are not H et clothing? the sete 
m mhight at #0 ¢ 
won ke It is the ea mo she said, id, dept, 
without a blagh for the poverty she wag 


the rs 


~ | Do, Pie st I amoula here 


revealing; “and ié is not the cold that makes 
me shiver.”’ 

“ What then? ’”’ 

“Everything!” 

Sir Josslyn agolly. draw her arm within his 


this morning you should got think of g*} owa, and began to.walk quickly forward with 


her towards the house. 
‘Do you koow you hayedeceiged m3?’’ 


“T dare say,’ 
“Ltrusted you gata all hgad.most precious. 
you be the 


vo let them 


eT Nateans your true 


a 


to 





Me Z -accents, 
havemone togive you.” 


ter 
~ _Jooked ap ‘afianerith » ghill, wintry 
fast :" my-teue..c a Jocelyn? 
Foe , Kaan, I son Kaow it quite 
 arrant i ‘wheariless flirt!” 


“you saw mo just 
might have moet 
_WWe migat mot have 


arned Sir Jocelyn, 
of ameae interview. 


Jaer inde, in stern, 
ym waiting fer your 


“Nonat 
,would believe, <I know 
sqpoearenait ar against moe, but yet, 
Veenme to-dayaby.ascident. 
7 idea I should sea him when I left the 
house.” 

“He is a handsoms fellow,’ said Sir 
Jocelyn, gravaly. ‘He has @ face well fitted 
to lure & woman’s heart away; bat you had 
evaty forewauaing. Ercom the moment you 
came i you Toust, have koowa .he.wasan 


“ Hig om in it, you. fone’ it Aanoprekle 


—to 


ainearehy, as 7a eae RQ deay 393 yon fe 


Poor, little, lonely Nell! If Sic. Topal ue kal 
knows | her ste story he mast have pitied, hor ; 
it was she had no power to deténd herself. 
ribet mised Guy, in the early days whon 
he was t ‘th wh whole le worid to her, that she,wauld 
gover eve their aa emient fo any 278. 
Pha en ret te bro a now, bat the pro- 
mip Y was of-aven to dispel the 
en ane in if ocelyn’s eyes 

eonld r Ae is Seek he tarnied to, him 

otc 

"= It you nothi ngs can explain 
8 I love ¥ Taabal_ dearly. “Not-for 


ite Th are-soubiod her fatare.”’ 

ee Mi aadne you give her of your’Jove. 

you hed better-be open with mo. 

T seem astern, grave man, but Ivhaye bgen 

onng, and I have some feeling left for phe 

‘awd wishes.of- youth, I koow you have 

a ae i bedly, that you have deceived my 

confidence ; but tell me all. <Liot-mo know the 

trath, and you shall nof find mo harsh or 
severe! 

She «looked into “his face with a strange 
longing to pour out her story. There was 
something about Six Jocelyn Leigh -which 
inspired.a woman's trast; but,.alas:!-that fatal 
promise: held her back. 

**T cannot—oh, I canuot!?’ 

‘You gre .the best jadge of your .own 
actions,” agid.Sir Jocelyn gather stillly, ‘kat 
you rust suffer me also to be the ro hte 


sale See me, ee acces guatis- 


Br x ofa Tash aati 0 





woh ones yt nw state . = 





entranoa to Alandyke, Ha held it open for 
her to pass in with a 5 fate aly courtesy, but sha 
hardly heeded it. Har one longing was to bs 
alone. She rashed upstairs ag fast as her 
trembling feet would carry her, ran down the 
long corridors to the schoolroom, threw her-e!£ 
breathless into a low easy chair, sobbing as 
though her heart would break—as thoug’ 1in 
all the world there was no ray of surshine to 
pierce the clouds of her trow life. 

She knew the childran not he back for 
another hour, so she had.never ne. thought 
to look if the room were empty, had never 
even suspected it of haying another tenant. 
Sobbing there in her @>andonment. of grief sh» 
little guessed she had a 

Her hat had fallen.off,, v beautiful hair 
escaping its coils fell .over:her shoulders in 
picturesque confusion. =Bhe looked like somos 
lovely, tearfal child, there were lines on 
her face, which, happily, children’s faces do nt 
know, and a despair — grief which comes 
only when the rabicon is past.and womanhood 
been reached. 

She never knew how the passion of her 

d; at length shegrew calmer, Sue 
fairl y Worn, out, with agitstion, and 
she-beard a voice near her 

*My dear young lady, what i is your troubls ? 
‘Lam,.aaold mana, but any help that I can give 

is.yours, if yon will only. trast to me.” 

She looked ap ; the kind old gonerakwho hat 
spoken to her o: aly the night before .was boend- 
ing over her with a strangely tr ~" 

“Oh, Lord Carruthera! I 
anyone was here, indeed I had no idea!” 

“ You did not suspect I should pay a visit 
to the school room so soon? Well, my dear, I 
am getting an old man, and my time for ma! K- 
ing friends may not be a long one. Waen 
saw you last night I thought ifI had b he a 
danghter I should have liked her face to be 
sach a one as yours. I came here this after- 
noon to taik to you, I was just growing tired 
of waiting when you came in, and then at the 
risk of sesmiag intrusive I could not leave you 
ia,such distress,” 

“Tt is nothing!” 

.“ Nothing, and your-cheqks.are wet still!” 

“ I. mean nothing you.pan help.’ 

‘Try mel” 

it was easier to speak to him than Sir 
Jogelyn. Ithadhurther with an indeseribabls 


pain that the baronet mistrusted-her ;-besides, 


to Lord Garrathers she could tell her -ptoxy 
without’ even. agentioning Gay Vernon's name. 

‘sLhey are going to end -me away!” 

Phe Earl stared at-her ; only the nightbofons 
he had heard Lady Daryl aa of the .Hiétle 
governess in the highest -tesms—that she 
shoald:have been. suddenly dismigsed .seemed 
im posible, 

016 is quite true,” said Nel, with alittle 
wearysmile, ‘* Whydoyeu look 60. astonished, 
Lord Carruthers? Iam to go ‘away,-perbaps 
rath myn perhaps to-morrow ; but any-way-I am 
to-be sens from Alandyke at once,.and-never to 
sea-the -ehildrea again,” 

* Batis is monstrans injustice! I «ball 
speak to Leigh ; he will make Soar Daryl hear 
reason.”’ 

Nell shook her head mournfutly. 

“@h, no, itis not her ladystip! Idon’s 
offended Sir knows anyth' parents: “E have 

nde@ Sir Jocelyn him: 
md ” abruptly. 
esaw me in the park this sfternoon men 
(here her voics broke) a gentleman, 
wou't, believe I did, not. go there to mest fim 


knowingly.” aid , 
“pad, pr a,” the Ganeral, | ith » 
quoh of cdin ean phat eqneera is ig 
of Jocelyn's? vaya not (ae $0 Joyer 
just because you teach bis chi c n?” 
‘* L.don'’t wants 0 a th apie. 
ho ald Want to. 9 and not 
g | hope a disgrace. -purdeu to mother 


“ And you es sro igs 
“I told him, bat 
ssid 1nd onve Alonaighe nalsas fonaleined 
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things to his satisfaction—and that I cannot 


The old cfficer paced the room for a few 
ninutes, then he stopped in front of Nell. 

** You have a truthful face,” he said, gravely, 

and it reminds me of one who was very 
dear to me; whose children I had hoped 
might be the sunshine of my old age. Will 
you tell me all you can of this business? I 
don’t ask for impcssible explanations like 
Leigh, only tell me what you can of it, as 
ou might to your grandfather if he were 


She smiled faintly. 

“It is very strange,’’ she said, “‘ I can tell it 
to you because you don’t know his name. I 
dared not tell Sir Jocelyn because it would 
have been breaking my word.” 

The General looked at her curiously. 

“Go on.” 

“I was a music teacher and we were very 
poor, but at my pupils’ homes, sometimes, I 
was asked out to little parties, and there I met 
him.” 


“ And he is a friend of Leigh’s ?”’ 

She bowed her head. 

“He is here now ; you may guess his name, 
but you must never breathe it, because I pro- 
mised him it should be kept secret. We were 
engaged some months,” again her voice was 
almost inaudible, “ until last December.” 

‘And he jilted you? More shame for 
him!” 

“Not quite. I told him the secret and con- 

ent were more than I could bear, and he 
must let me tell my mother ; he refused, saying 
it would ruin his prospects, but wished us to 
be married privately at once.” 

“I hope you refused.” 

“ Yes, somehow it would only have made the 
seeret harder to keep. Well, he was very 
angry and we parted. That very nightI heard 
he had been engaged for years toa girl in his 


own rank. 
“T should like to put a bullet into him!” 
said the General, savagely. ‘‘ I never approved 


aii 


of duelling in the abstract, but I should enjoy 
putting a bullet into that scoundrel! ’’ 

* Don’t talk against him,” said Nel), simply. 
“*T used to think it would kill me, but it is 
all over now. I know he was never all I thought 
him, My idol wasclay, not pure brass, and I 
have tried to be thankful I had not to spend 
my life at his side.” 

“ And he is here?” 

‘* Yes; but you have promised not to try to 
guess. his name, I think he cares for me aitill, 
as much as he could sare for anyone but hini- 
self. To-day he sent me a letter saying he was 
coming to the school-room this afternoon, I 
was frightened and I went out; I meant to 
walk abeut until it should be too late for him 
to be here. Unfortunately I met him, he 
would not let me go, and Sir Jocelyn found us 
together.” 

The General understood all she had left un- 
said; he put one hand kindly on her shoulder 
as though she had been his own child. 

‘*T should have said it was Jocelyn Leigh’s 
duty to protect you, not to add to your diffi- 
culties,” 

; But Nell was staunch in the Baronet’s de- 
ence. 

‘* He did not know—I could not tell him all 
I have told you, and appearances were terribly 
against me. Sir Jocelyn is so strictly honour- 
able himself I don’t wonder he is hard on 


| others.” 


** And you won't tell him?” 

“T can’t ; it would be to break my word!” 

There was a huskiness in ‘the old soldier’s 
voice as he answered her. 

** And you care for your word so much, you 
bere risk your home, your prospects, only for 

**I care for my word above all!” Nell 
answered, quickly. “My father taught me 
when I was quite a little-child that truth was 
greater than aught else. ‘Truth before all,’ 
was his favourite motto. He had it engraved 





on a ring he used to wear always.” 





A strange expression crossed the General’s 


‘¢ And your father is dead?” 

She hesitated. 

‘Mother thinks so; he left us more than 
fifteen years ago, and we have never heard of 
him since.” 

“ Ah 1” 

And the light faded from Lord Carrothers’ 
®yes as though a sudden light had died out of 
his beart. 

‘* And you are alone in the world save for 
your mother and little sister?’’ 

ts Yes. ” 

_ He took another impatient turn up and 
down the room, stopping in front of Nell and 
looking into her face as though he would read 
her very soul. : 

“Do you love this man—him you thought 
once to marry? Answer me truly, child,” 

She shook her head. ; 

4 “ He killed my trust; love without trust is 
ead, ” 

“ You are so young,” went on the old soldier, 
gravely, with a kind of sorrowful tenderness 
in his voice, ‘‘so young and helpless, You 
don’t know half the wickedness of the world. 
Itis a cruel thing of Leigh to send you away, 
but you will not tell him all, you will not give 
him the explanation he demands.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You are alone in the world—you don’t 
know where to go or whatto do. Let me help 
you ; forgethow shorta time I have known you; 
think of me as an old soldier who would fain 
shield you from all sorrow, and trust me,” 

Her beautiful eyes looked up into his. 

“T do.” 

» Bat his next words surprised her. 

‘¢Then let. me give you the shelter, of my 
name! Be my cherished wife and trust me to 
protect the Countess of Carruthers from every 
unkind word, every cruel look!” 


(To be continued.) 
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[HAND OVER THE NOTE TO MB,” SAID JAMES FORESTER, ‘‘ AND 1’LL SEND IT ON RIGHT ENOUGH.”) 


THE STRANGER. 


_-_— 
CHAPTER I, 


**I peciaBeE that girl is the most troublesome 
piece of goods I ever come across,” grumbled 
old Mrs. Brown, as she stood at her cottage- 
door, with her band vp to her eyes, watching 
little Madge Hunter, her granddavghter, 
dancing up and down the path, with Colin, 
a black and tan mongrel, snapping at her heels. 
The girl laughed and clapped her hands, the 
dog barked merrily in answer, the sunshine 
seemed to laugh, as it sent its golden beams 
here and there and everywhere, finding ‘out 
dead leaves which thovgbt they were hidden, 
and displaying infu)l relief the web which the 
spider had meant to hang deep in the shadow ; 
but there was not a smile on the old woman’s 
face, and she saw nothing to be amused at in 
a grown-up girl making a fool of herself for 
the sake of a dog, who would have been just as 
happy lying asleep in a corner. 

Mrs. Brown was the widow of a solicitor’s 
clerk, and as such deemed herself far superior 
to most of her neighbours, She prided her- 
self on having always belonged to respectable 
people. Her perents had tenanted a small 
farm, the property of Squire Askew; but at 
their death she had been unable to keep it on, 
and the present tenant was a Mr. Owen, an 
old grey-headed cares orn individual, who wore 
a long brown coat with enormous pockets, and 
used a snuff-box. He did very little more than 
keep the accounts, and the farm would cer- 
tainly have come to grief if it had not been 
for a young man who came to live with him, 
and immediately took the old burden of the 
work upon his shoulders. 

Owen Merton’s sboulders were young and 
strong, his heart was brave and steadfast, and 
what his band found to do he did with all his 
might. The ground was poor, and all the 
moat old-fashioned implements were still in 


OWEN 





use, but by sheer hard work he overcame 
every obstacle. and to the a.tonishment of the 
Squire himself, the Hill Farm produced an 
average crop the second year after the new 
bailiff’s arrival. 

‘*Madge, Madge, come here this minute ! ’’ 
the old woman called querulously. 

The girl nodded, and catching up the dog 
came trippling down the path with his paws 
arranged affectionately round her neck. 
‘* Doesn’t he look like a picture, grannie ?”’ 

“ Stuff-a-nonsense! Pat him down, I don’t 
like to see you hugging him asif he werea 
Christian. It’s unbecoming, and quite ont of 
character,” said Mrs. Brown severely. ‘* Have 
you picked those apples yet? Mrs. Thompson 
is going to send round for them in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘*They are so dreadfully high up. I don’t 
know how to reach them.” 

“Good gracious me! the airs that some 
people give themselves! I suppose you never 
went up a ladder in your life?’’ peering at the 
bright young face over her spectacles. 

“ But the one in the shed isn’t long enough.”’ 

“ Well, I can’t help it. The apples must be 
picked somehow, and I don’t suppose you ex- 
pect me to do it.” 

“IT think I might expect,” with a laughing 
glance ; ‘‘ but I don’t see how you could manage 
it, unless you borrowed a witch’s broomstick— 
and came down on the top of the tree.” | * 

“Don’t waste your time talking nonsense. 
I never did see a girl with a tongue like 
yours?” 

‘Nothing wrong with the shape, grannie, 
unlessI happen to bite it. Come along, Colin, 
we'll do the best we can ; bat how a poor young 
woman is to get all the apples with a ladder 
but three yards long passes my compreben- 
sion,” and she shook her head meditatively at 
the dog, who watched her every movement with 
eager eyes. 

In course of time the ladder was carried 
into the small orchard, and propped against 
the lowest branch of the American pippin. 





Then she ran and fetched a large round basket, 
which she deposited on the grats. This done, 
she climbed up the ladder and locked round. 
The September sun came peeping through the 
leaves as if on purpose to dazzle her, but she 
put both her small hands vp to shade her eyes, 
and looked fondly at the old grey tower of the 
church, round which the rooks were cawing— 
the gentle river flowing lazily along to the 
whispering of the rushes on its banks—the 
stacks of golden corn where the food for the 
future was gathered, and over the fields where 
the cattle were grazing in quiet content, to 
the vine-clad hill beyond, where the homestead 
of Farmer Owen was nestling in the deep 
shadow of the trees. It was a lovely after- 
noon, with the mellow beauty of early antumn 
untinged as yet by regret, and in the girl's 
young heart was a well of happin+ss, un- 
embittered by the care which comes from too 
much thought, or the sorrow that is brought 
by anotber. 

It seemed to her that she had never half 
realized the beauty of that little village of 
Thorpe before, and it was with difficulty that 
she forced herreif to turn away her eyer, and 
remember the apples. For some time she 
picked away with great diligence, gathering 
as many of them as she couldin her white 
apron, and then running down the ladder to 
place them in the basket, for her grandmother 
had cautioned her especially to see that the 
fruit did not get bruised. Whilst she plied 
her busy hands she sang a pretty little 
popular song, which had penetrated as far as 
this rustic village. The words were slight 
enough, but the tune had a certain charm in 
it, which induced everyone who heard it to join 
jn the choras. e 

* Love’s the sunbeam of our life, 
And it shines for you and me, 

I, the husband ; you, the wife, 
Oh, how happy we shall be !” 

She was singing it out of the joyousness of 
her heart, but a bright pink came into her 
cheeks, and she nearly buried her face in the 
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leaves, when a-young man riding along the 
road on a powerful roan, pulled upon the other 
side of the low grey wall which separated the 
orchard from the highway, and sang out at 
the top of his lungs, ‘‘‘I, the husband ; you 
the wife, oh, how happy we shall be’ "good 
evening, Miss aye olting ro cap, and 
looking up.into-the tre6.mith mischievous eyes. 
“ Let ie tell 70 a that yon are carefally pick- 


Necegsity.”” 

“ Bat your 
r 4 That: 8 wh 
fellow, with 
thought of s 
I tried to get 








tae indeed ! | Phat would be too ungrate- 


- But I am so afraid you will,” fambling in 
his pocket. 

‘*Indeed I shan’t. I've got 
self; but I can be glad 
wondering at his manner. 

“Bo I, got yon shia to remind yon of it,” 
poking something into -har d, webilst (bis 
_—_ chenks glomad ; eturaed back 

the apple; pigking-mith grant diligapas. 

sre little ory ef delight -as-she opened~the 
et Oh, ‘bow. loyely! “Is this 4or me’ hold- 


O STOPS, my- 
for other people,” 


ing up-a small, silyer-brooch in-the shape ef a |: 
Merton, how very good of | 


wheat-ear. ‘Mr, 
you! Bat oh, dear,” filled with sadden com- 
‘pavetion,’ ‘Tam -afraid it must have-ruined 


einssat. Tt cost.nothing,”’ very hurriedly. 
“Qaly I-am so beastly poor that -1 could’ 


get anything worthy of you. Some: day—who 
oan-teil ?— may happen.” 

‘Dhis speech was so decidedly - that it 
-seemed to require no answer ; the girl 


eontented betself with smiling yn her ew 
¢reasure, -and twisting it about to ree how it 
spar in the -sonshine. “Whilst she 
pondered, and Jooked, and admired,‘the apples 
-were-picked with wonderful celerity ; ana the 
-youpg-man jumped of the wall, and hoisted, 
the heavy basket on- to -his shoukler. 

4* E.suppoee they are-to go into the shed?” 

“'¥es. TDhey must stay. thereforto-night,”: 
filing her apron from-the heap on the ground. 

He strode off, bending his curly head to 
eseape being caught i inthe branches, whilst, 
.she followed -more slowly, holding her apron 
by the-corners. ie was nowhere t»-be 
6een, 80 they tarned the key in the lock, and 
-went back ito the orchard—he to get on his 
shorse, she to fetoh the ladder. 


he roan was mora fitted for driving the 
farin-cart than for riding ; but Owen Merton 
lookéd very weil om his- back, and rode as if he 
had been adcustomed to the saddle from his 
cradle, 

** Good-bye,’ aid. Madge, Teanin her elbows 
on the lichen-cowexed «all. Tehan't forget 
to be grateful for the harvest. » 

* Don’t forget another thing,” his snnburnt 


ing the wor ay the bi and leaving the best | ing 
untonched. ofthat the noe you cheat your 
grand 
Mr. "@ 
a : 


We Yon've ieais do ani it ite Ms, 


harvest festival.” 
“ Porhaps I shan’t bo there.” 


you were on his back.” 
speak to me again. 


« When is it goingtqend 2” his face sadde 
ing ‘I've never dene 
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‘“‘Batitaoes, 44’s a tuning of-us all-upside 
down, and I dest mean-4o stawd if. “It's as 
goo ‘a8 teHlipg-us, who ‘knew about farming 
long before any of 'en-was-out of their-oradies, 
that we-are a eet-of ddiots, You -may-teil-the 
Squire what I-sey, and good evening -to you,’ 
As ha spoke he climbed ever the stile, and-got 
on his’ horse, wwiieh-he had tied -ap -to-a gate 
in the road, 

“ ae he’s ra, Pen Gp Agnes, in 
a whisper. ‘Now perhaps ¢he other -will 
come, Goof graciows! look-at-the Squinet 


rest. -Whatfan'P” 
egoiag totarn’him out. f'm almost 


Ian’ tore aress? He's just caught. sighs of 
h 


Jem 
Lad 
gor 


8 
19 

‘* Get along wrth you, Madge. 1 believe you 
would think it wrong to catch a flea, “It's 

to ran!’ 

As Madge darted -giiter the child who had 
, a eaught ‘her foot 
in 9 tuft of grass, and fell prone.onthe ground. 
She picked’ herself aber weited-a moment 
to resettleher hat, “As she pir itia its place, 
James Boress came striding towards her, his 
hat drawn down over his eyes, his face per- 
fectly “livid, -and his strong right hand 
clenched, as if he were longing to let, some one 
feet thefal}-force of a blow. 


Forgetting the game -she stecd perfectly | 


atitl lodking after him,.with wide open eyes, 
He cleared the style with a bound, and looked 

k, aiskdlng his fist at-some one in -the 
listance, 

‘ME 1 Madge! -what-are you thinking 
of?” oriett several eager little-voices, and she 
for ail ol the Fame with 9-feeling ef dread 

thi e sould not account weighing’down 
beg heart ite wlvop ot lead, 

e -ho passed away pleasantly, -with 
much Jaughter and merry-making. Phere 
‘was tea under the trees, aud when that was 
over the band played a polka, which set eyery- 
one dancing, Series ” or "mse 

‘th 6 -of Owen 's words, 
an Sleccrginie to wait-for eg ran-axd 
hid herself amongstthe elders, but in a fever 
of impatience-her ‘little feet kept.time to the 
tune, and her eyes kept turning to the road. 

There were two people just as anxious to 
dance with her as she wassto avoid ikem. 
One was James Porest,-who was waiting-for 
the friendly darkness, on the side of the 
park pating, andthe other was’Mr. Brightling, 
the schoolmaster, who was ppering -between 
the rows of:heads hoping to caten eight-of-her. 
Just ashe came slong, with his‘ hat as usualon 
the back of his-head, and: his-black treusers 
baggy about th: , one ofthe -wemen-who 
formed her m went off to look for her 
chil and mith an-expreseion ef pleasare 
Mr. ‘Brightling ee. 

‘‘Ah, ‘Miss Hanter, “i've~been ‘looking for 
you everywhere:” 

Majige roge-from -the-grags,“for she “had a 
great respect for the Po ager pat-r ti 
is one +t aud affection anotber, and: whilst 
she shook’ hands with -him she ‘was looking 
most anxiously for somebody else, 

‘“Oome cai 1 we-have no’time to’ lose.” 

. Fee ‘dont hing: Han g0ipg to Apne 
it,” she seid, with s emberrasgment. 

“Not odance it?” his aweak eyes opened to 
their fullest extent. ‘‘ Why, I ‘thought -you 
liked-jt better ppan-anythipg?” ; 

“ Jo Edo”’-+nher cheeks rosy red—““put I’m 
rather tired.” 
sas aston moment aged eame over 

é stile ‘with a*bornd. an eager 
glance round, watked straight ap ~to “where 


they were standing. 

“So sorryl wa tate,” he cried ; breathlessly, 
? be rea niee c Ag dis haudker- 
chief; *+ it-was ult, andehow good 
of you to wait for: 10 * 7 

‘“Not for you, sir,” sgid-the scloolmaster, 
quaiatly. “ Hunter is too tired.” 

“Oh, is she?” with a happy’ laugh, ashe 
put his arm round her waist, and whirled-her 
away. 

** Not the first time in my Alife,” soliloquised 
the plain little man, ‘‘that P’ve known a 


| the matter. 


handsome face:earry off the prize; that was 
the-legitimate rewatd of worth. I tion’t ex- 
pect ‘much; but what I do I never gat. 
‘Heaigho t ” 

Oh,how qnickly ‘the: time flies when each 
minute 8 it passes seems to bring a new 
happiness, with it!” They were young, accus- 
tome to hard work from morning till night, 
swith neyer a haliday in all the lovg year, each 
felt longly in an uricongenial home. Hach was 
onging for mntual sympathy, each felt 
supremely happy to be with the other. Nota 
word of love passed between them; bat eager 
eyes told what his tongus was afraid to utter, 
andthe happy~biushes on her soft cheeks made 
bis heart beat fast with hope. 

“They danced together all the evening, except 
onee, when he was called ayay to spexk to 
Mr.-Thompson about some parish difficulty. 
Madge was left ‘standing under a tree all-by 
hergelf not farfrom the rog4. 

Suddenly a man sprang over the stile, and 
walking across the grass with long strides, 
came up to her. She started back as she 
Stogeet James Forest. 

“Come, my. girl,” he cried; insolently. ‘*You 
and I are going to keep company, so let’s begin 
with a polka,” 

$*You are very impertinent,” shrinkingaway 
from him, “and I woaldn’s dance with you for 


| anything.” 


“But you must,” trying to put his arm 
round her waist. ‘If you want to be sweet- 
hearting with any one you must ‘do it with 
me!” 

Breathless with indignation, she struggled 
to- free herself from:bis grasp. 

‘““Owen—Owen!” she screamed. Oh, where 
chad every-one gone? 

The next moment James Forest measyred 
disength on the grass, and Merton, catching 
‘her in his arms, led her into a quiet corner. 
‘Several people ran up, and asked what was 
t Merton looked round with fiash- 
ing eyes. 


“ Phat. brute Fores}—he frightened her !” 

**Porest ! Whereis he? Let s turn him out, 
Pil give it him!” aud they.all rushed. off to 
‘find him ; but the poacher, aceystomed to hard 
| ‘blows, had aireafy pickefl ‘himself up, and 
taken the precaytion to make-himeelf searce. 

“ Don’t be frightened, dear,” said Merton, 
tenderly, asthe girl stitl clang to his,arm. 

He put his hand into his pocket for ‘his 
~hamikerchief t> wips away hér tears, but it 
was missing ; sohe-took her own, and ured it 
very gently, with the touch of a woman. As 
ong as Pim here, nothing aud no one can do 
you any-harm,”’ , 

“Bat—bhut you won't want always -to “be 
‘bothering about mo,’hiding her faco against 
“his eqat-sleeve. 

Her hethad-fallon off, and he put ‘bis ‘hand 
gently on*her seft, ‘bright hair. “Phere was a 
great-wistfglness-in his eyes.ashe stooped, and 
whispered softly, — 

‘Nothing could like ‘better ‘than to take 
care of you for ever !”’ 


ee 


= 


OBAPTER ILL. 

Tse scene was the orchard, the time-was 
ten o’clock P.m., am~hour when most of the 
cottagers at Tporge, vi. it best to be in 
bed, and two io eee ioe on the low, 
grey wall, 446 pan-with-his arm round the 
-gitPs waist. 

Owen Merton had-gone -home .thoe -night 
before to lie ayaketitl daybreak, -wonderivg if 
she were nd -inshonour not +0 .tel Madge 
’ Hanter -of “his love till be could effer her a 
“home tosometo. “His old grey-headed master 
was @ miser, who gradged’him-the -wages that 
he more than doubly earned, and-often times 
bhe regretted that his-poor,frail mother-on ‘her 
deathbed had mado him~ promise -to take to 
farming at the most unsuccessfel-farm.in-the 


county. 

‘What‘ber objsct-was he could not guess. 
As the widow of an ‘almost penniless curate 
gue had no money to bring him up as a gentle- 








man -80, ‘perhaps, she thought he would ba 
happier in alower sphere, 

6 Was yollayg, stroag,and astiva,-with in- 
fluice patience and undeunted courase to: b»ip 
him on, and-he-felt so-sure that-+f a viel ones 
wade up ker mind todvast-hergeif tohim she 
would never bave-cause-to repent it. 

Tf he waited and-waited, Madge migist 42ii:, ik 
he didn’t care, and the schoolmaster miwat 
pop-in and carry her off. Besides, there was 
also James Forest larking-in the baokgrousd, 
and how could:he properly-preteet- ber uutess 
everyone knew he nad the right? 

Unable to keep away when the next day's 
work was.aver, he went downto Mrs, Brown's 
to see if he could have a word with Madge*in 
the garden. 

By grea good luck the old lady hat-gone to 
bed with a bad cold,.so Marge, feeling very 
naughty, with her fingers to her lips, led -bim 
stealthily through the garden and ont intosbe 
oreyard, justto-tel him a dreadfal piece of 
news. 

“You've -besn -erying,’’ he said, -almost 
fiercely, as they stood face to face in-the 
moonlight. ‘ Has the old lady been pitching 


‘ into you?” 


* Mach worse—much worse than that;’:her 
breast heaving, and thetears runningdownher 
cheeks, 

He put bis hand -on her shoulder, .sn@-his 
voice grew thick with fear. 

‘* Whatis it?” 

“I'm to go away to-morrow,;’’-with a sob, 
‘(and I shan’t come back for ever 80 long! 
Oh dear, I'm so very miserable!’ 

His face tarned pale and his-heart sank, bat 
he constrained himself-to -be calm. He felt 
he mast know the worst, and then—oh, 
‘Heaven! he-raast prevent it. 

“ What is-thisfor?”’ 

She covered .her face with -her -hands, , and 
only answered with another sob. 

Thea he put his arm -rouad her aud:drow 
‘her gently to him, for-he thougkt-that he could 


88. 
or Do you-leve-me, Madge?’’:in-the -softes' 
of whispers, whilst ‘his “heart hammered 
deafeningly ix his ears. 

She shook like a leaf, and her ttired head 
dronped.on-his shoulder. 

“Phen he stooped his head and stole his first 
kiss, feeling the strength of-a giant within 
him, to workforher and protect -her-as lepg 
as this life-shall-last. 

Fora long+ime not asrord was said, Across 
‘the dusk «f her sorrow-a dazzling ray ef joy 
‘had-swept, and there was no room for axny- 
thing-bet a-sense of exquisite happiness—sach 
‘happiness as mortals maydream of, but rarely 


secure, 

*Phe -moontight fell softly over the “black 
vhead and the ~brown, -as they rested #0 
fondly-against each other, -and .each -heart 
sweled-with gratitude to Heaven that “had 
given them such joy in the midst of -their 
ife-ef -work. 

Neither knew how-thetime fled. Lhe aan 
was telling her ef the-history of bis: pact—a 
history fall of trouble and pain. Hie-racther 
-was the daughter -of -a ‘farmer,.who fell in 
‘love -with the Rev. ‘Walter»Morton. -He loat 
-his“heart-at the-firet-sight-of her pretty-faco, 
aud he lost-his‘head-so much.as to-ae® her to 
share his poverty against his father's wieber. 
The end of it was a canaway-matoh, -a.year 
-after-which-the ourate died, -and left.netning 
‘behind-him but an-empty-purse.and a-heap 6f 
debts. The widow-struggled-on for-the arke of 
her boy, and died a3-seon-ashe-had.rezohed 
manhood, beseeching him with her lawi+breath 
to-ask for-werk atthe Hill Farm. 

‘¢There I am, dear, and there Iam likely-to 


-stey- yet awhile, for the-old-man oan’t-gét on 


without me. Shall you have-the coutage-to 
wait?” j 
Yes, I can wait,” -logking up ot kim with 


-earnest-eyes, **bat-eh ! I wish I-wasu’s yeing 


away:”’ 

“If you stay too long I'll come and fetch 
you—that’s a promise, Madge. Give m-+s-.the 
address.” . , 
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She told it him, and he wrote it down. As 
the last word was ended the church clock 
struck eleven. Both started up quite aghast. 

‘*T had no idea it was so late. Oh, Madge, 
if I get you into trouble!” looking down into 
her upturned face with grave anxiety. 

‘*Grannie is Tast asleep—good-bye ! ” 

He kissed her on her lips, then smiled and 
said ,— 

‘** Let no one.touch them till I come again. 
Good-bye, my own love, good-bye!” 

She began to cry, thinking of those long 
weeks without him. 

“ Cheer up—think of the song: ‘‘I the hus- 
or the wife! Oh, how happy we shall 

| ” 


Then he jumped over the wall, and stopped 
to wave bis hand. Oh, how good, and strong, 
and steadfast he looked, with the moonlight 
shining on his handsome face! When and 
where would they meet again ? 

She leant over the wall and looked after 
him, her young heart fall of irrepressible long- 
ing. He stopped and spoke to an old man in 
the road, Bob Tussler, who was bent double 
with age and rheumatism ; and, then, in his 
kindly fashion, he took him by the arm, and 
helped him on his homeward way. 

Strange that he, who was so ready to be 
good to everyone, should never have a kind 
word spoken for him, because he was a siranger, 
neither born nor bred in Thorpe,: Madge 
crept upstairs with a noiseless step, and svon 
was fast asleep, 

The next morning, quite early, she started 
on her journey ; and her grandmother, as she 
kissed her bonnie face, took care not to tell her 
the news with which the whole village was 
ringing. 

At seven o’clock that morning Owen Merton 
had been taken up on a charye of incendiarism. 
People were startled, but everyone was more 
or less inclined to believe the young man 
capable of anything. 

No one knew where he came from, or what 
he was after down there—pretending to slave 
himself to death for an old miser, who looked 
at a farthing twice before he could make up 
his mind to part with it. They had always 
said it was suspicious from the first, aud the 
proof of the pudding was in the eating, &o, 

The facts of the case were these, At afew 
minutes after eleven one of the undei-keepers 
at the Park noticed a yolame of smoke rising 
from that coroer of the estate which bordered 
the road to Thrapston, and was far away from 
every house except Mrs. Brown's cottage. On 
going to the spot he discovered the silo in 
which all the fodder for the wiuter was stored, 
and which everyone knew to be the pride of 
the Squire’s heart, had been half destroyed. 

The roof of light wood had been unscrewed, 
lifted off and broken to pieces, the walls split 
to gene by crowbars, the fodder taken out 
and scattered on the giass, where it lay 
smouldering, being too damp to burn. The 
wood had been set on fire, but water from the 
neighbouring brook had been poured over it to 
prevent it from making a blaze and attracting 
attention. 

The man, James Watson by name, stood in 
open-mouthed astonishment staring at the 
wilful destruction before him; then, as he 
collected his senses, he recovered the use of his 
limbs, and ran off helter-skelter to the head- 
keeper, Benjamin Sturgess. 

Sturgess caught up a lantern and came to 
lcok. Spying about diligently he picked up a 
handkerchief from amongst the fragments of 
the roof, and holding it close to the light ex- 
mined it carefully. 

Then he drew a long breath, and looked at 
his comrade. 

“ Ah! I ‘spected as much! The miscreant's 
found! O. M.—Do you happen to know any- 
one with them hinitials?”’ 

‘* Yes, the fellow up at Owen's farm! Mer- 
ton one of his names, and Owens the other. 
ot us and save us, what a kick up there'll 

e ” 
Sturgess nodded. 
* The cld ’un’s put him up toit. Depend upon 


it he was a backing of him up, and hecouldn’ 
no ways have done it alone! Now, mind you, 
all this comes o’ prejudice. When a man’s 
right down set against a thing, satan tells 
him it’s a vartue to pick it to pieces! The 
next thing will be to tell the Squire, get a 
warrant, put the darbies on him, and carry 
bim off to gavl. A fine figure he'll make in 
the dock. Butit’sa pity,” scratching his head; 
“there must be two or three in the job, and 
you'll never get the chap to split. Well, I'll 
go up to the house, and you stay an’ keep a 
look. out.’’ 

The indignation of the Squire knew no 
bounds, He tumbled out of bed ina fury, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his wife, who 
toid him that he would catch his death of cold, 
and he might jost as well wait for to morrow 
morning. As for Owen Merton, he declared 
that notaing short of twenty years’ penal ser- 
vitude would be enough for him, and he should 
have it, too, if the law would only let him! 

For an hour or more he stamped about the 
Park, having long consultations with a police- 
man, who had already elicited the fact the 
that Owen Merton had been seen comi 
from that direction soon after eleven. Heh 
left his horse at the ‘‘ Blue Posts,” and when 
he came into the yard to fetch it the innkeeper 
thought he looked ‘‘so spry,”’ that he said to 
him in chaff,— 

‘ ds been up to something. What is 
it?” 

**The best job I’ve ever done in my life!" 
he said, as brazen as you please, “Those were 
his very words, sir.” | 

“*Pon my soul! A prison's too good for 
him!” exclaimed the Squire, digging his stick 
into the ground. ‘He ought to get nothing 
short of a rope! ” 

So everything was turned to the youn 
fellow’s discredit; even the allasion heh 
made in the fullness of his heart to his engage- 
ment had been twisted to his disadvantage, 
and one piece of evidence cropped y 4 after the 
other till the magistrates had no choice but 
to commit him to trial. No one offered bail, 
so he was shut up in the county gaol, to stand 
his trial at the next assizes. Mr. Owen would 
not have dared to offer it, even if he had been 
inclined to risk his money, for many of his 
neighbours gave him a broad hint that he was 
more than half suspected of being implicated 
in the job himself, 

There is nothing so painful as a sense of com- 
plete isolation when you have fallen into a 
fresh misfortune, Such trouble as this was 
new to Owen Merton, and he felt his position 
keenly. Everyone turned his back upon him, 
and left him to his fate, The one being whom 
he had trasted with the whole faith of his 
manhood had failed him with the rest. One 
word from her lips would have saved him, 
but she was evidently afraid of risking her 
own reputation by confessing that he had spent 
that hour from ten to eleven with her; and as 
she chose to be silent he turned his face to the 
wall and held his tongue. 

‘*Perhaps she is right, after all,” he said to 
himself, in the loneliness of his cell. “The 
world is so prone to think evil, and I'd rather 
rot ot gaol than cast a single blot upon her 
name!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue trial was fixed for the tenth of Novem- 
ber, but everyone in Thorpe had long ago tried, 
convicted, and sentenced the prisoner. There 
was not a single soul in the village who doubted 
Merton's guilt, for putting aside all the rest of 
the evidence, his obstinate refusal to account 
for himself or his actions on the night of 
September the nineteenth, was considered the 
most conclusive proof against him. The assizes 
were held at Thrapstone, and opened on the 
second, but Owen Merton’s case was oot taken 
amongst the first. 

It had excited great interest in the neighbour- 
| hood, and the landowners of the county were 
| dead against him. In fact, there were only 
‘the girls of the village who stood up for him ; 








but what could they do, except aggravate a 


men who were jealous of the stranger 
interloper who cast them all in the shade? 

The morning of the tenth was dull and foggy, 
and the Court, which was crowded to excess, 
had to be lighted with gas. Mr. Askew, stern 
and rigid, sat on the bench at the judge’s left- 
hand, and most of his fellow-magistrates were 
there with him. The wanton destruction of 
the silo was considered as the first sign of a 
general outbreak amongst the rural population 
against scientific farming. If it were allowed 
to go unpunished nothing would be safe that 
substituted machinery for manual labour. 
Farming would go the dogs, and the agricultural 
outlook, in which they were all more or less 
> sania would be black as it was a few years 

ore. 

The judge took his place on the bench, the 
jury filed into their places in their ke y 
pew, the 4 ml brought into the dock, 


and the trial open 

From the first Owen Merton knew there 
was no hope. Mr. Goodacre, the counsel, whom 
Mr, Owen at the last moment had engaged for 
the defence, gave him to und that 
unless he could prove an alibi the case was 

one. 

He had been seen in the village, and cloze 
to the Park pailings. Surely if he had nothing 
to do with the outrage he could say where he 
was, and get some witness to swear he saw 
him. Nobody could drag the truth out of him, 
and for the sake of a girl’s honour he would 
give up fair name and liberty, and risk the 
shame and degradation of aconvict’s fate. _ 

Mr. Owen went so far as to visit him in his 
cell, to see what he could do with the obstinate 

oung fellow ; but Merton only thanked him for 
his kindness, which, indeed, had surprised him 
not @ little, and begged him to take his word 
for it that he was innocent. He could say no 
more. 

The farmer came away swearing under his 
breath, but there was a tear under his withered 
eyelid, and he determined to save the boy if be 
could, if he had to spend five pounds—an enor- 
mous outlay for the miser—on the doing of 


it. 

He called upon Mr. Goodacre, and asked 
him his frank opinion, and the barrister told 
him, with a smile, that he was sure ‘‘there 
was @ woman in it.” 

Then he rode off to Miss Agnes Willcox, the 
clerk’s pretty daughter, who struck him as the 
best-looking girl about the place, and he re- 
membered having seen the lad talking to her 
when she came up to the farm to buy some 
eggs. Miss Willcox blushed and cried, but 
could not say she had seen anything of Owen 
Merton on the nineteenth of September. 

‘* Widow Brown’s got a girl living with her, 
hasn’t she?” he asked, after a pause. 

‘Yes ; but Madge has been away from home 
ever since the harvest festival, so she can’t 
know anything about it,” she said, confidently. 

So the old man went away, begging her not 
to say he had been there, as he didn’t want 
any gossiping nonsense about the interest he 
took in the boy, and, sitting down in his arm- 
chair at the farm, he rested his elbows on the 
tabfe, and groaned. Before his eyes there 
came a vision of a girl with smiling lips and 
gentle ways. 

‘It’s @ meroy you're gone,” he muttered, 
‘for this here business would have broke your 
heart.” 

Whilst Owen Merton, with a pale face but 
fearless eyes, was watching the day go by 
which was to decide his fate ; whilst one wit- 
ness after another ——— up into the witness- 
box and told some tale against him, one going 
so far as to swear that he saw a man of Mer- 
ton’s height, with black hair just like his, jump 
over the Park the county squires 
whispered to each other, “ We've got him as 
sure as nails,” and Mr. ith, Q.C., was 
thinking over the speech wHich was to make 
the prisoner shrink in his shoes, where was 
Madge Hunter? Had she really thought it 
better to keep quiet, for fear of the conse- 
quences to herself? 
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Madge went to stay with her aunt, Mrs. 
Robert Huuter, a farmer’s wife, near Roches- 
ter, on the twentieth of September, having 
heard not a word of her lover’s misfortune. 

Daring all the while she was away from 
home Mes. Brown had told her not to expect 
to hear from her, as her eyes were so bad that 
she could not worry herself about letter- 
writing, but she was to take it for granted 
that no news was good news. 

Mrs. Brown, to do her justice, had no idea 
that her granddaughter’s evidence could be of 
any use to Merton, so she knitted away 
placidly, ‘congratulating herself on the girl’s 
absence, who would have fretted herself to 
death about ‘‘the worthless young jacka- 
napes,” and got into some sorape if she could 
manage it. 

It chanced that Mrs. Hunter had a son 
named James, and, as this son was not blind, 
he saw that Madge was a very pretty girl, with 
pleasant, modest ways, who would make him 
a capital wife. 

Having made up his mind, he suddenly 
blurted out a proposal, which took the girl’s 
breath away. When she recovered it she told 
bim plainly that she culd not have him, which 
astonished him much, and angered her aunt, 
who said with some warmth that any woman 
in England ought to “jump at her boy.” 

Madge, not seeing it in this light, jamped 
just the other way, and, feeling very uncom- 
fortable bet ween the two, insisted upon going 
home at once. 

When she got out at the station it was get- 
ting dark, so she walked as fast as she could, 
thinking of Merton as she went, and wonder- 
ing if heehad thought of her as much as she 
had thought of him whilst she was away. As 
she passed the clerk’s house Agnes caught 
sight of her, and ran out, 

“Isn't it dreadfal about young Merton?” 
she cried, with the tears pouring down her 
cheeks. 

Madge stood rooted to the spot, a sudden 
chill passing down her backbone. 

“ What! is he ill?” 

: “You haven’t heard? Well, I never! Come 
in, 

‘*No, no; tell it me here!” 


Madge listened breathlessly as Agnes told | 


everything with the precision and exact at- 
tention to details worthy of a clerk’s daughter. 

“His handkerchief!” exclaimed Madge. 
“Why, he lost it, I remember. Somebody 
must have stolen it; and, as to that night, he 
couldn’t have done it. He was with me till 
* past eleven.” 

Then she rushed home like a wild thing, 
leaving her friend in the middle of the road, 
staring after her in mute astonishment. 

Poor Mrs. Brown nearly tumbled off her 
chair, as Madge ran in, and throwing herself 
down on her knees before her, sobbing and 
kissing alternately, began a confused account 


of her meeting with Owen in the orchard— | 


which she had been afraid to tell her. Now 
she was engaged to ba married to him, and 
she would die if she could not save him. 
Then before the old woman could recover the 
shock she ran out of the house and down 
the road as fast as her legs could take her to 
the Rectory. 

The maid stared, but showei her into the 
study, where Mr. Thompson was sitting before 
the fire. 

He listened to her very kindly, and after a 
few minutes’ reflection decided that the best 
thing she could do was to go over in his cart 
to-morrow morning, as his coachman was 
going to take some harness to the saddlers at 
Thrapstone. He would drop her at the corner 
of the High-street, when she would have no- 
thing to do but to walk straight on till she 
came to the Court. In case she should find 
any difficulgy about getting in, he would give 
her a note to Baron Channell, who was an old 
friend of his. 

He sat down, wrote the letter, and, patting 
the girl on the shoulder, told her to be of a 
good heart, for he thought that her evidence 
would haVe a material effect on the case. 





Not a wink did poor Madge sleep that 
night, and she was dressed at least an hour 
before the dog-cart came to the door. 

Mrs. Brown shook her head over the whole 
proceeding, but insisted on the girl’s drinking 
a steaming cup of coffee; and made her puta 
hunch of bread into her pocket, so that she 
shouldn’t be starved. 

That long, dreary drive, when the cold fog 
hung like s yellow blanket over the dripping 
hedges, and hid everything that was pretty 
from sight—she never forgot it for years! In 
a fever of impatience she counted the mile- 
stones by the roadside—one—two—three— 
four, and still six miles from Thrapstone ! 

What it the trial were over before she got 
there, and he went away to prison, thinking 
that she had forgotten him, or else had ceased 
to care! 

“Cheer up, missie,” said the coachman, 
kindly, as he pulled up at the bottom of the 
High-street, and she jamped down on to the 
muddy pavement ; “ you’ve nothing to do bat 
to walk straight on, and you'll be in plenty of 
time.”’ 

She nodded to him, and with her shawl over 
her arm, hurried on, casting timid glances 
right and left at the shops on either side, in 
mortal fear that she should pass the Court 
without knowing it. 

Suddenly soméone called her by her name, 
and caught hold of her shawl to stop her. 

“Madge Winter, where be you a-going to?” 
said a surly voice, and she looked up to see 
James Forest’s burly form looming through 
the fog. “ What's brought you into Thrapstone 
at this hour? ” 

Sh; felt so strange and lonely that even his 
repulsive face was welcome. 

“ The trial—I’ve come about the trial.’’ 

‘** What do you know about it?’’ he asked, 
with a suspicious glance. 

‘“*T’ve come to save him, and oh! Mc. Forest, 
do help me!” looking up piteously into his 
face; “ Take me to the Court, and make them 
let me in.” 

‘* What have you got to say when you get 
there ?’’ 

‘*This—that he was with mo the whole 
time, so he must be innocent.” 

“With you?” he scowled; then an ugly 
smile came about his coarse mouth. ‘‘ All 
right, I’ll take you there fast enough ; but it’s 
too soon by many hours yet, and you'd catch 
your death of cold hanging about, and likely 
have your pocket — Come along with 
me’’—taking hold of her arm. 

* But I’ve got a note for the judge.” 

‘‘Ab! hand the note over to me, and I'll 
send it on right enough. No time to lose ; I feel 
for the poorchap,I do.” __ 

“Oh, youdo! I’m so glad. I thought you 
disliked him.” 

‘*And so I do,” with a short laugh, “ but 


| when a chap’s down on his lack one likes to 


give him a helping hand.” 

‘* That's very generous of you.” 

‘* He’d do the same for me, I’d bet, if ever 
he had the chance. Come along in and warm 
yourself; it’s not a day for the likes of you to 
be out.” 

He led her through a doorway into a narrow 
passage, where he met a woman, and after a 
short, whispered conversation she walked to 
the end of the passage, opened a door, and 
asked Madge to walk in. 

It was a dingy little room, smelling of beer 
and stale tobacco, bat there was a fire, which 
made up for every other defect. The land- 
lady, Mes. Hoskins, pulled forward a chair, 
and told her to make herself comfortable; and 
Forest said, my 

“ Bring fir a glass of something hot to keep 
the cold out.” 

‘** You promise to come for me in good time?” 
said Madge, earnestly, as Forest was going 


away. 

“ hi that I will!’’ with a little nod and a 
big oath, to make his sincerity more clear. 
“Don’t you fidget ; 
fust-rate lark to keep 2 fellow ou the tenter 
hooks, I'll call you in time, never fear! ”’ 





them jadges think it a! 


Madge, reassured by his manner, sat down 
by the tire, rested her toes on the fender, and 
utterly {tired out, fell asleep. Mrs. Hoskins 
came it, put a glass of brandy-and-water on 
the table, and creeping out, turned the key in 
the lock, 

Whilst she was calmly sleeping the trial 
dragged on its weary length, and the chances 
were as a hundred to one against the prisoner 
atthe bar. The case for the prosecution was 
closed, and the speech for the defence ended. 
Old Mr. Owen, looking strangely troubled and 
shaky, had been into the witness-box to swear 
to the prisoner's character. 

‘‘As steady-going and industrious young 
man as ever I come across!” he said, in a 
choked voice; and the blood rushed into Mer- 
ton’s pale face, for it was the first word of 
praise that had ever come to him from the 
old man’s lips. 

Then the farmer went down, and there was 
absolately 'no one else to call. There was a 
pause. Mr. Goodacre fidgeted with some 
papers, the judge was thinking over his sum- 
ming up, the jury put their heads together as 
if they had already agreed upon their verdict. 
Miss Askew looked at her mother, and said, — 
‘* Poor fellow!” for she could not help feeling 
some pity for the man, because he bore him- 
self with such steadfast courage, although the 
Squire said he ought to be hanged. 

Owen Merton drew himself up, as a brave 
man should, to meet a blow. His arms were 
folded across his chest, his mouth was set with 
dogged resolution, and though his chesks were 
white as death, he held his head high, and his 
dark eyes shone with calm defiance. 

They might send him to a convict’s prison, 
they might brand him with the convict’s mark, 
bat they could not mske him bow his head in 
shame so long as he was supported by the 
knowledge of his innocence. 

And then he thought of Madge, the girl 
whom he had loved with all the fervour of his 
honest heart. He knew that the sentence 
which was about to be passed wonld separate 
them, as surely asif the prison were his grave 
She had left him to his fate, but he was too 
generous to blame her. No doubt it was her 
grandmother’s fault, and the child was break- 
ing her heart in silence ! 

~Who would take care of her when he was 
gone? A mist gathered before his eyes; he 
raised his hand to rub it away. 

There was aslight stir in the Court, A 
paper was handed to Mr. Goodacre. The 
judge inquired if there were any more wit- 
nesses to be called: ; 

‘* Yes, my lad; one,” said Mr. Goodacre, to 
every one’s surprise, as he rose with alacrity. 
‘* Madge Hanter! ” 

Madge Hunter! Owen started and leant 
forward. Y-s, there she was, panting for 
breath, white and trembling, with frightened 
eyes, which saw nothing of all that sea of faces 
bat the one which belonged to the man whom 
she had come to save. Thank Heaven! she 
was just in time ! 

Need we say the verdict was ‘“‘ Not Guilty,” 
The Squire came forward as soon as Merton 
was released, shook hands with him, and asked 
him to forgive him for his suspicions. 

Friends seemed to spring up on all sides, and 
Mr. Owen, in asudden fit of generosity, offered 
a pinch of snuff to every one who came near 
him. He drove them both home in his wag. 
gonette’; so Madge had an opportunity of telling 
her lover what a narrow escape she had had of 
being too late; how she woke up and heard 
people talking of the trial under the window, 
saying it was all but over, and the prisoner 
hadao’t a chance; how she run to the door, and 
finding it locked, let herself down by the win- 


dow, for fear of being stopped, and ran up the 


street as if for hor life, and only just in time! 

His heart was full of gratitude and love, and 
the happiness of the present moment seemed 
to repay him amply for the bitterness of the 


past. 
Not long after a labourer, tempted by the 
large reward offered by the Squire, confessed 
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that he bad helped J ames Forest and another 
man to~déstrby thersiloy 

Forest was arrested; tried, ana convicted, 
suffering the dcohy which le tadintended for 
anothe 

Mr. Owen died very suddenly, leavi#g his’ 
whole préperty to O wetr Mertom: whem’ he dé- 
clared to’behid: granfson byhivdatigtter Ative; 
who rah-away with ewearme; 

b fiuviog: a oheviehdd whesiingy ot voont 

eginving; and 'chefi , re 
ment dydinet th® vicllow, bevdtse’ bis‘ 
heart’had'been ent by hie dhoghtet's' 
clandestine marriage, 

At the time’ of the trial this- tesentment 
had given way'to'a sefter feeling,iand-directly 
he rexvhed: bonte-he'set about ‘altering his wil.: 

O wen wattage much sar prised*as arty One else, 
bat’c.uld not help being amused*to“think how 
the people at Thorpe had looked dol@ly on: 
him-as ® stranger; wher he was reaHy*one’ of 
themselves. . 

There was a cheerful. wedding at Mes: 
Browa's cottage, and thé Squire-insisted cpor 
giving. the bride alway himeelf..- Een- cross 
Mra. Brows had-a sotile; for Madge run tp’ 
the High street had-woen: lrer‘a rich-husbind. 
Hand-ia haod, when-the shadows weré fatlivg, 
they stood under the apple-tree in tite orehard; 
siaging cof tty. to each: othet;— 

“ Love ® thé sah béaf of OuF life; 
And it shines for you and me; 


I the husband—you the wife, 
Ob, how hapdy we shall be.” 


[tHE END] 








NEXT OF KIN. 


—o’' 
CHAPTER Ii. 

Lavy Bansane Forrascus had not éxpsoted 
tue news she had to tell woul be'receivetl very 
favgurably by thedady who for s0 many years: 
had presi over her. destinies-; but-even'she 


was qaite unprepared for the burst of rage with: 


whiea Miss: Mortimer greeted the tidings of’ 
her engagement to Hugh. Normaz.: 

Is was not-hot,- passionate anger; farious- 
but short-lived; it was cold, bitter incredutity 
—sovrn so bitter as almost to crush Barbara 
bétiesth itd Wéight. 

‘Mra. Clititon’ od&ht to-bé ashamed of her- 
self,” declared auht Jalia. “I had a dim fear 
Mé Northen mielt forget hidisslf sift saith 
to’ admiré’ you, ahd I tdited’ hér with it oaify’ 
ysdtttday, bit shé denied it utterly.” 

* Sue didn’t know it then. Frail olilf’spbke’ 
to Vef lash right. Alii? Jdlfa, dear atlhtJdlia, 
don't'bs ayey wifh'ua'! High is'a'gédtldtdai. 
-— if he is not rich he has muclf more that’ I 

ave,’ 

‘SH& id’ a’ mefdenaFy, presuniing forftitie- 
bine)” 

The’ bose of thé Fortescuss" was roused at 
thie tai: 

“Hardly, of he woatd not kook td marty fhe 
orphaa of a pauper nobleman—a gitl wild Tivés" 
on th® charity of a'distatit kKingth ai.” 

“ Burbata |!” prottatimed Mie Mortiiner, itt 
haY oid férihal voite’; “you foFeéf yourselt” 
Strangely. Yuu Wofds duoW'the low society 
you have kept, and tle evil inflagics brow 
to’ bex#ow yous. Yodaré an idfatuted’ child; 
and: E blame Mra: Oiititet far iie®s thai I do 
you; for’ expdstae you've the afteiitiony of | a 
need¥ advertarer’ 

“ Hotitid nde aneely advettirer! ” 

‘*E forbid you to’ utetition Mt.- Nofman’s' 
name in my presdie, or Weld aby coniofiftii: 
cation with ifini You ard’dalyeiptitetn “for 
a years’ —_ —— MY chritrd?: 

ony eyou ‘dr * you Witt htivs fdr. ' 
gottear alt atknes “yt 
for saviog you’ frbin yoarsal!.” 

Fs i-sbretl hever tori n ia ; f nia t6 bs His 
wife: 

“Yoo with be tidtititit of thy Mad” rctarniad 
her aant. “I shall write immediately to rane 
generous comin, and bey hiu to teMste’ Mr. 
Noérmat: from the oéigubsarnood> Wither 


thie a a64 Will thank me’ 





comprontising you, i¢-will belensy to isticnate 
thay the youny niar-ites whentiefally abased his | 
position.” 

Bat®are rovetréur her chair andwtobd bodk- 
ee a word ‘of defiance’ inher 


ayer! 

“Nothing that you°say’ Wilf alter it,’ she: 
said, almost as calmly as hér awit herself ad 
spokch} “I love’ Mrs Nortitan; and I ba¥e 
—— hie wife: ate Seana 
to deity mdtringe-you* nia a 
make ihiseravid while I'remuty with’ 
you buatyorctn't help ny being happy attast.- 
Ne offe¢en do that:” 


MissMottimerthtew up her hatds: 

‘¢ Am 0° thivk® thet? yoi® ars ai’ EHavt’s 
danpirer:”’ 

“P stppdss Eafle daustiters’ Have’ ree see" 
very much like other people's,” répired 
BAFOafa;-dénitirely: 

‘AG thid fifad Td ridt eVelf iia prdfesridn: 
b® is ‘dothidyin the’ World but'w paid setvand 
of You? cbutin’s.”’ 

“ Ty sé@ind tothe We afé well matéhed? We 
are both Lord Anstruther’s retainers—the ety 
difference’ is” Hugh wots f6F bw salary atid’ 1 


dott?’ : 

She weit uj ry. She kiéw quite well 
that’ it Wak! Wir to th fife: thafi'a very bi 
struggle lay before her. At? K8f Of) ca¥é 
liberty Te BS" d¥er a, is} 
would Be'watthéd sh gi — th 
a Condsiiihedorhifal. Prepavly’ ope Id 
Ti é¥ett' be Mbwal atinittétibe wifes He: 
Ciled’ thal! dft@rncoh. Ceridinl / ste” shotld: 
Lot BS aNdwed to s6W Lith: ; 

Barbara sat down at her shabby, Htfid dake 
aud iidited Her first ldve:leter. HP wis véfy 
short, and about as? watiks’ te" @owérality of* 
such midiives ws if Wall Gd bé; OAL if came 
from thé hea?é, Awd tlie tekrSTtdiA hér’blue 
eyes fell onto the paper"as se Wrety7— 

“Deik Hody —T have told Aunt Julia, and 
she is awfal. e’siys [-shall never sée you~ 
again, becaasé shé wili keap me shatup tfil 1; 
am twenty-one, and long beiore that you-will 
have forgotten all about me; but you won’s, 
will you?. Ob Hugh! isn’t it hard, when we 
wet so hippy? Aabt Julia is going to write 
to Lord Anstruther and get him to send-you 
away. I féét tod miserable to write any more; 
oily whiteVvé¥ happeiis I ain ever your own 

“ BarpaRay”’ 


TH letter’ finished, Barbara went dowh- 
stairs tothe: dinihg-room: Giles wae tlfére 
making preparations for lineh. Thard-weré" 
other servants’ alidut th hodss nw’ wlio 
wiidht Have’ saved: hia? tlie ttdublé; bitithe 
olf-servant! woald atféw né‘uttdiaer to Watt 
upon his dear, youog lddy’of thts first day’ of 
hee révirty trois her loi whénoe. 

* Giles.” : 

ee Lely Darbata st0ed af his 
stde with a strana, 
eyes. In bygone cous sivHad' cited Kitt for 
flowers and gimevol’plag with jure? thee lbok. 
Giles iad’ bééa | tyractizet over by’ herever 
sins she was wwhite-frocked baby just abte to 
rth stode. Bddy’ Batbera: stosd fiset dia’ 
foremostia his honest heart. He respecte® Her 
att for tha sakeofolis atanetutions, att her 
ootwestione’ wit the famtly; but’ he 16ved" 
Bartura for heredtf: 

« Whatisit) my lady'?” 

Barbara shat the door atf® oamie’up' to Hiv 


sitter 

'*Gtlos; Yor have pot tid obt ofa peat itahy” 
sctapés; ha Puved hs from létsof puntete 
nets) I watt you ts do justonds' thing nore: 
forme.’ : 3 

‘‘There’s nothing in the world’ th” I 
woutl n't de! for ya) riry “dsr eg 

‘*Tt’s a great deal worse than Whea'!T got’ 
iitd-the' cellar awd tdrued° alisths tapeon'to 
midgkea pond *to'sall ary bodtin,” said: Ba¥bars; 
earnestly, 

Giles sortie) He tira a kétw retidmh brisite 
ofthis inetder', ant the iti teasecantio# wh ed’ 
réqtiréd' to stréen Bortura' ye ehdco in it frdhn” 
her arth tsk ; 


waly’ co wtid lok i@ Her BU | Shwtt 





nowhedie. 
«ND inarterwimrinis, chy lady; Tl! manringe’ 


it, — i@T beve té run up to London: town 
tself.” 

Birbdra ktew the poidt-was gained. She 
took the Doitekrtroar bie pcket “and put‘ it‘in 
the ofa reveiner’s"h 

* Dovyou reitieiater Mr. Norinarli Gilts?” 

“ Pi rhinids hire welt, rity"lady: He brdugtit 
the news" of my lord's dewttr; ata’ I’ve" seen 
him‘often abotit the’ plaice since-a' fihe, free 
spoken gentleman as‘evér ‘trod the earth.” 

“ Hocis Gorking! this ‘afteritcof, Giles: and 1 
wint you'to give hiur this letter,” 

Gites statted. He’ knew eliough of the 
wavs of society’ to’ be ‘sure it was a” very re- 
ned kibke letter: 

“Tt you won't?’ said Barvardy with # 
mielintholy cadence in Her vdite; ‘I shratt 
sit in the hall uutil he comes and give’ it’ him 


ft 
ade! wae n0 mistuking theeyontiy lady's: 
détérminution> | 

“Tipgiveifiiorn my lady: 

* And you won’t tell Aunt Julia.” 

“No, my lady.” 

Tidech: was a' very’ dull’ meal: Miss Mott 
nek tridd to tals, bat Lady Barbara*gave her 
no assistance :aothing but yes” or *‘o” doula | 
be*extracted trom her. 

“FP shath want’ ydirto go° over’ to” Négton; 
Giles,” said’ Miss Mottforér). - ther 
néwrest’ town, ‘ difedtly after lunchp of durtie 
Peta “cue bad lortrig’ gl  Towtly: 

tes © an’ itmplorivg’ giative a 
Barbara; but she looked composediy a ier 
piite—he was spesehiess.’ 

“Do yourhear, Giles 7” 

_ © Pm thinkitgy mam; if you: oodld=pat it 
off tit: téanorrow;” bean’ Gitestr mol 
“ You told ute y P was' ts tid 
alithisafternéom incase the hamper from hie 
lordship shouldarrive. Yot'sai@'you woitdit’’ 
trust thdse new servants to unpadk’ the 
omses of wing,” 

Miss Mortimer looked troubled. 

‘Bat Fpartientarly w 
Nexton, Giles,” stid® siid;: slowly: 


getroio 
“Barely 
the wine could wait until'té-tertow?” 
“OP course niw’dim, if yod wish it”— 
Barbara's hopes fell to zero at this speecH ;' 


“but,” he went on stdically, “if attything 
hbppens:to the Hari’s* pretefit’ tlirtugh the 
cateléssness’ of the new sétvatity TP shoul 
never’ ive -niyselt; they're not to be de< 
petted’ on> mitdnt Thoma broéke-a besut!- 
fal’cldeet<jag onby yexterday.”’ 

Mites Mottrit cr’) teldb€-the potht. 

“Very well, Gites, then temérrow mist do 
for Nexton. By-the-bye, if that yo 
Nortitn j callaand destres'toade rie; tell ‘hint I 
ant-partiéhlkrly'tigaged this afvertioon:” 

“wT beg your’ pardes, traari, wilom did: you’ 
£ ’ 


'* Mir) Norma?” ‘starply: : 
‘© Hise lorésh ips ; Certainly ma‘att: 
herwett it itts business is’ far?” 

“'No”—Mist Mortimer lovketl: sharply at’ 
ean seme seer 

ay endabed, 6 ig, eT : 
intend tose him, however often He caltsyand 
youiay aswell let itm understand it!” 

But faterwas to be’evén Ritter to Barvard’ 
thawshe expecteth Faint'and tired with the 
morning's excitement she went to liv dbwii iv 
het o@m rsoth ; anda few ‘later Mr. 
Josiah Sucks arrived to'see' heraanw Now; 
religion was Aunt Jalia’s strong point ; and’shé 
partictialy favouréd dissmt: Mr. Snodks 
hed only’artived in the’ nvighbourhood ' sinte” 
things at the:Parkhad been’ dn a more liberal 
stale. Oulfing to sondole” with Soper 
o——. = ae we oe "his: 
visit; ama he tovk-to repeeting ft pre 7 
Lé@y ‘ Betbite’s Cn ietor author tevtnisae tie 
catige} and>so° al the ehtrof hér visit attic 
Chinto ig he had: established? his’ footing, wna’ 
iw retveived ad avery Rithnigte' fried: 

Giles vescorteti him: (0 the library—the’ 
‘apartment usually sacred to him, bevduse Mis” 
‘Mortimer ‘considered it‘less worldly than’ the 
‘othére.. The butlbirdaw Hersafely ensdotived’ 
ia ofte°of the teil}; oakeh élatts; tea; 
“ Certatnhy, nikdant,’”. wirdreshe her 
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message to Mr Norman,*and: then departed, 
rubbing bis bands.” 

“ She’s safe for another two hours, Now, ‘if-}, 
only Mr. Norman would come now. I could’), 
bettey: do-for my young lady than just give 
him her note. I wonder wherethe is |” 

But the sound:of the belt had aroused 
Barbara. She-came downsteirs looking very 
white and wan; meeting Giles in the =hall; . 

‘* Not there; my'lady, not there! ’’ oriedthe 
shrewd-retamer;as she turned towards the 
library. ‘* Your aunt is in theré with Mr, 
Snooks, I'm thinking that, if you woultn’t 
mind, there's a-nice fire in the dining-room:” 

Barbara’ cared’ very little: where she sat. 
She went: into the dining-room and pulled a 
large chair up to the fire. Giles returned to, 
the entrance hall; hoping that. he should 
perceive Mr.: Norman's approach before he 
rang the bell, The belfof the Park wagrather 
an awfal affair; and when sounded re-echoed 
througtthe house, Miss Mortimer had-never 
shut Herself up. in the library but that: she 
knew she must hear her fee's approach 
through that-resounding bell. 

Hugh: was mounting the terrace steps-as the 
door opened noiselessly, and the old- butler 
advanced; , 

‘*Ts Miss Mortimer at honte?” 

‘ She is particularly engeged,. sir.” 

‘‘ Do-you think she will be-at liberty soon?” 

‘‘T don’t think'so; bat Lady Barbara isin 
the dining-room, sir, if you'd like to wait,’ 
and he-respectfally presented-the note. ‘‘ My 
lady left this, sir, in case you caled:” . 

Hagh Norman‘ did-like” to wait; What 
other lover in. the’same circumstarices would 
not' have liked to: be followed by Giles to the 
dining-room door? but that astute- futietion- 
ary merely helt it‘ open, suffering thre- visitor 
to enter alone. 

‘‘And now,” as- with a breath-of relief he’ 
departed, “if only that horrible Mr, Strooks 
keeps thé-old lady shat-up for one-hour o¥ 80 
it'll bethe best-use - he's made-of- lie prayers 
and speechifyibg fer many a long day. 

Which speech clearly proves Giles’s sym- 
pathies were rot- with dissent as reéprézented 
by Mr, Josiak-Saooks,. In truth, that gentle- 
man was no favourite with the oid butler; 
whonr he had- mortally offended on the 
occasion of his first call at-the’'Park, by- 
senting him with a tract whos@ title id large 
print’ ran-ttius :—‘* A Word to the*Un washed,” 

There is no doubt if Gite had read-the work 
aright he would have discovered’ it was 
addrestetl'to thos@ unregeneritedor untleanted 
from their sins ; but Giles*never went-farther 
than the title, which he’ translated-in its 
simplest sens’, and whith he regutded- ad a 
terrible cslamny,'sitice he'was a very cleafily 
person, spick-and-span in his get-up, and 
altogether detested dirt’quiteasetrongly asthe 
Fre ee Josiah Snodks ‘himeelf- cottd- Wave 

one; 

Hugh Norman went up to the girl he had 
left only the evening before bright, glad and 
happy. He saw her blue eyes heavy with 
tears, her face palé aid wan’; and for the first 
time her the deceit practited on*her, 
and -dowbtea if it iad bedn ‘fair orhér to’come 
to Ansttuthéroutdbr the disiinise of the Barl’s 
agent, bi Barberi lookéd’ up and saw bint: 
Her fate cHanged 8d dly avthe sight that 
Me. Norittetr’ barfighed* ali wo nit 


of ae and —= elf up td the: 
raptrre wind aélipht of that meeting: 

* Barbatat” 

Shé tt#tiedto Him with wlittls cry: 

‘* T-therepire I siiodid never sed you again | ’” 

“Never?” 

ad Wei, not" for dgées—not'tilbl am twenty: 
one.” 

“ Have things gone so badly?” 

“ Didn’t you have my note? Giles” 

“‘Gileshad belivved aflarira He dave 
ine the lettbr, bit ire ‘offetetl: nea” sight df? 
you,” 

The blae eyes had a shadow over them. 

“T never thoughtcit wonld have been quite 
80'bad. Antit Jutfwis furious!” 

“I deresty.” 





“ She says you wili-forget allaboutwe!” — | 
‘* I’m moth obliged to her?’ 

Pe pte you?” 
“ My darling!" and he’ héld her to himself; 
in-a‘burst‘of tefferness, ‘*I-shall never for- | 
et you’ while’ I-live! I coulda’t even if 1 | 
anted to,” 
She'sat. there, her bright head pillowed-on | 
his: shoulder—her bitie eyes full of love anti-| 
trast; but bappy as wags that momert Barbara: | 


. could rot forget the blank -agony of the future. | 


“ Hugh, lew am I tober it?” she-askell-' 
him, sadly.-. ‘‘ What-wiik my life be like when’ 
we hive said-good-bye?—when I never née you— | 
never’ héar yotr name unlets Aunt Jule | 
speaks it to prophesy your forgetfulness:” 

Hupt stroked tie fait ‘fate caressinply. | 

** Theré‘is only oné thing for it; Barbara—we 
must not say good-bye!” 

“ Bot ” | 

“ Bat I have ehowgh t give'you an edséful | 
home. So only tht you love’ nie, Barbira 
I have nio'feits’ for our happiners.” 

“T love’ yotdeatty'” ' 

Well: etiétigh’té forgive’ mé @ ae oe | 
poeta my dear, do not trembiess: | 
I abit you, do'you'love’mé well erfougtto frust | 
mé<to" khow theré is'a sécrétin ‘iy ‘life’ and’) 
ndt t6 Gottbt m6?” j 

She'shadderea. 

“Has it anything to do with ldvé'?”’ sHe” 
whispered. “ Hugt, I Gon’t think I could béar 
it ifyou had‘evér loved dnyone more than mé.” 

“Tis not that!” he said, quidkly. 

“Then T can Betir dtlything’ ” { 

“ Think, little lady, aré’you quite sufé’ yon 
know nothing of my birth or cirtiinistarices’? 
You are an Earl’s daughter. I may have a | 
father who kééps‘a ship, or a good old mother 
who' ekés out a living by léttiig lodgings.” 

Bafvara’ smiled. 

“T don’s believe you have!” | 

, 





“But if it isso? 

“Ti w6tildnt matter!” slid sdid; sith 
‘You ate’ yourself, Ht; yont réld 
couldn’t alter you.” 

“T thought you weré sd proud?” | 

“T am, horribly ! only not that sort of pride. | 
I can’t bear living on Lord Anstruther’s | 
money! I shouldn’t like ansOne in the world | 
to keep mb for charity; but anythiog elsé I | 


shouldn’t mind.” l 


‘You won't mind a husband who worked | 
for his living, then?”  . rd 

“T ¢hould be proud of him, deir Hugh!” | 
This in a whisper, “ I'll try to get very prodent | 
and economical, and not co#t you more than I 
c2n help.” ; 

A tear stoéd in his eye, he‘ could not help it. 

“Then it is agteel!” he said,. fondly. 
“ You will come to mé—you will give np 
bridesinaids; wedding-cake and orange blos- | 
somé, rather than let fate part us?” 

“ You are quite sure you want me?” 

“ Perfecthn” 

A’ long; long silencs. | 

“ Barbata, when shall'ié-be ?” 

Batshe’hesitate® 

“ You have'kiowm me tush-a/ little while.” | 

“Barely three months, bat I couldn’t lover} 
you more if-I-had"knewn you all my life.” | 

‘* Shall -we-live Here?” she whispered? “ you | 
are Lord Anstrather’s-agent.. Should- we have’ 

here? ”’ 

“No!” and he spokefirmly,. as- though he | 
had-weighed the matter with hinrself; ‘“ Mi: 
engegement with instrather is up. I think 
of going abroad. Fam something-of-an-artist, 
and-I should-stady painting.” 

Barbara had/not the remotest iiea how pre- | 
carious is the income of an amateur artist. | 
Ineteat® of réminging him of the expense:of | 
travelling—the uncertainty of art-asa pay- | 
mistress—she put her little hand in his, 

“T don’t mia where'it'is!” she whispered, 
“1 don’t mind-where I go so that F-ata' with | 

ou,”’ 
r Time was-going on. Taey- had: bocn togetier 
mete them: an hour: Taere’ was co depend. 
ing upon Mec. Snooks staying: amy lopger- 
Barbara’s eyes told Hogh that they must part | 


‘ the early train to. London. 


| She looked at him reproachf 


¥- | father,’ went on Hagh. 


} next time we meet we shall have 


blossoms, the wedding-cake, and bridal-veii 2’ 


é “When will you come'to me?” he fagked. - 
eK, ee 
But he himself had-to plan out their flight. 


She was too frightened to do anything. more 


than assent. Haugh: fixed a morning. about a 
wesk distant, when Barbara was to come by’ 
She was very 
little knewn- beyond the’immediate neighbour- 
hood. of Anstruther. At Nexton,: four miles 
off; she was- quite a stranger. No one would 
recognize the solitary traveller. by the six 
o’elock parliamentary train- as Lady Barbara 
Fortescue, Hugh himself would ge to Londow 
a few days before,-and meet his betrothed at 
Victoria Station ; then in’ a very short time 
the knot would be tied which uo time could 
loosen, 

‘‘— wonder if: it’s: very wivked,” asked 
Barbara slowly. ‘I shall be deceiving Aunt 


| Julia dreadfully; and yet I don’t seem to 


mind. Only I should: like to tell Giadys 
and Mrs. Glinton'; they ‘have beeh so very 
good te me,”’ 

“You shall tell them when you. are’ my 
wife,’ he whispered, ‘ Barbara, will yor 
wear this for my sake,” and he placed a ring: 
on her engaged finger, It was a hoop of large 
diamonds. Little as she-knew of such things, 
the girl felt instinctively: it vail, of great-vahre. 
uny. 4 

‘‘You should: not, have bought it, Hugh,” 
she whispered, ‘* You. know you are a& poor 
man; and I:don’t want presents to teach me 
that you love-me.” 

He-smiled. 

‘I did not buy it, Barbara,” as he turned 
i6 round to see the inssription inside; ‘*it 
was my mother’s. Shedied when I-was born ; 
and it is almest the only thing I have of 
hers:”’ 

Inside the rieg was a date of many years 
before, and. the initials “B.F.’”’ fanoifully 
entwined. ‘ 

“It was a wedding, present from my 
“Her name waa 
Beatrice. I never thonght of it before, but 


| your initials will:be the same,” 


Barbara hardly saw why—since thé late 
Mra, Norman's initials must have been B.P. 
before her- marriage. Her husband-had had 
thém- engraved as a wedding present ; but 
she*never asked: the reason; only the ring 
eentel- to become dearer to her from thas 
moment, » 

“T muat- go,” said Haogh, rising. at last. 
‘Rate has-been very kind to allow us this 
méetingt l-asstre you; Barbara; I am -grate- 
fal to Mr. Snooks, Well, my darling, the: 
oe ae 

artingsin prospect. Remember next Tuesday 
Seaniaie little girl. = you think you shail 
have'thecourage to come to me ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” she whispered. ‘ A 

‘*And-you don’t miad losing the- orange- 

‘‘ No, I don’t mind,” ; 

“Fare you well, my Barbara. I shell count 
the days until I ses you—until you gre mine 
forever, Heleft her; andthe watchful Giles 
let him out. Barbara, wondering if she were 
the creature of some happy drgam, went dp- 
stairs jast before the- library door opened to 
allow. the exit: of Miss Mortimer and Mr. 
Snooke, Parae: , 

Barbara seemed as if no-days had ever been 
longer than thore that followed: She had no 
preparations to make, nething to occupy her 
time. Her purse contained only jasé ontpge 
money 'to buy hér ticket to London. She 
could not afford a single purchase in honour of 
her wedding-day. Perhaps it, was as well. 
Anything she had bought would have been paid 
for with Lord Anstrat uae 8 money, aiid she 
would ratherowe all to he ' 

It was: three or fodr morbings after Mr. 
Norman’s visit, and Tuesday was getting very 
near, whem Miss Mortimer alluded to the sub- 
ject of her niece’s engagement. er 

‘‘T havea heard frem Lord Axstrither, 
Barbara.” 

** Indeed! ” wie Y: 

‘‘]- wrote to tell him of Mr. Norian’s in 
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tolerable condact. Of course I did not tell 
him of your folly. Ionly said his agent was 
& nuisance to the place, and I should esteem it 
@ personal favour if he would dismiss him.” 

“ What does he say? Agrees implicity with 
all you suggest, I suppose? That is generally 

Anstrather’s way.” 

“He a that Mr. Norman's engagement 
with him had expired before my letter arrived, 
and that he has no doubt his late agent will 
immediately quit Blankshire. He adds he cer- 
tainly shall not recommend him for similiar 
employment again,” 

“And he professed to be his friend,” said 
Barbara, meditatingly. ‘‘I’m very glad; I 
never liked Lord Anstruther. He seems a 
mere puppet, who does whatever he is asked, 
and believes whatever he is told. I hate such 
characters!” 

A call from Mrs. Clinton and Gladys broke 
the monotony of the afternoon. The widow 
was unasually cheerful, and there was a 
sparkle in her daughter's bright eyes which 
told of some great joy. 

‘* Bertie is on his way home!” she told 
Barbara, as soon as she could get her to her- 
self, ‘The war is now so far over that the 
—th can leave Africa,” 

** How glad you must be! ” 

“Glad! On! Barbara, it has been a terrible 
strain ; but, oh! the relief of its being over!” 

* And you will be married?” 

“Early in December. Mamma is going to 
take me to town on Monday about my trous- 
sean. O41! Barbara, how I wish you were 
coming with us!” 

Barbara did not. 

“Isaw Mr. Norman before he went,” con- 
tinued Glays, kindly. ‘He told me Mies 
Mortimer was unpersuadable, bat he did not 
seem cast down. I hope you are managing to 
keep up your spirits as well, Barbara.” 

‘*They are pretty good.” 

“T wanted to ask you to be my bridesmaid 
—there is no one I would sooner have than 
you. Barbara, dear, will you? Or isit unkind 
to ask you to go to a wedding in the midst of 
your mourning?” 

Barbara felt pretty conscious she should 
be at a wedding long'bsfore December, in spite 
of her deep mourning. She also felt tolerably 
certain she should not be eligible for the office 
of bridesmaid when Gladys Clinton’s wedding 
bells rang out a joyous peal. 

“I don’t think [can be a bridesmaid,” she 
said, gently; “but I should like to see you 
married if”—her voice hesitated—" if I am in 
England.” 

Gladys looked at her in amazement. 

“Surely Miss Mortimer does not mean to 
take you abroad? I did not think she would 
proceed to such extreme measures as that,”’ 

*T don’t know.” 

‘**But, Barbara, you need not fear your aunt 
refasing to let you come to our wedding. 
Whom do you think Bertie has asked to be his 
best man?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘*You strange child, you say that to any- 
thing ” 

** But I don’t!” 

Now Sir Bertram Lisle’s choice had exceed- 
ingly surprised his betrothed, who had always 
believed that Hugh Norman, in his own proper 
character of a wealthy country gentleman, 
would support Sir Bertram on the occasion— 
to read that her lover had chosen a man she 
had neverjseen,jand whom he yet seemed toex- 
pect her to remember as his “old chum,” had 
bewildered her not a little, 

“ Who is it, Gladys? ” 

“Your renowned cousin, Lord Anstruther. 
Pocr mamma is terrified at having to entertain 
an Earl; bat I was glad, because I thought it 
would remove all objections of Miss M»rtimer 
to your coming.” 

“Tl come, if Ioan, Gladys, I should like 
to see Sir Bertram Lisle.” 

‘And Lord Anstrather. Have you no 
curiosity to behold your hated cousin? ” 

“I think not.” 

Tuesday camo at last. There was but little 





sleep for Barbara; long before daylight she 
wasup and dressed. As the clock chimed 
half-past four she stood adjasting her simple 
black hat, and wondering, as she stood before 
the looking-glass, whether any Earl's daughter 
pt mude such a strange toilet for her 

But she knew that Hagh Norman loved her 
as his own life, and she knew that she was 
rarely beautifal even in her plain black dress ; 
and, in spite of her loneliness, in spite of the 
ordeal that lay before her, in spite of the 
absence of all the wedding adjuncts women 
prize, I doubt ifever bride on her wedding 
morning were happier than Lady Barbara 
Fortescue, 

She was a good walker, and the road to 
Nexton presented few difficulties, being re- 
markably straight. Barbara had allowed an 
hour and a-half for the four miles, and so she 
found herself in the little country station some 
minutes before the train was due. 

It was the first railway journey she had ever 
taken in her life, and she could not prevent a 
slight feeling of fear as she took her place in 
a second-class carriage—her purse would not 
bear the exponse of a first-class‘ticket. As it 
was, she would come to Hugh with just six- 

moe in her pocket, but that never troubled 

er. Barbara Fortescue was a girl to trust all 
in all or not at all. 

The three hours of the journey seemed very 
long and tedious to her. Never before had 
from six to nine appeared such an intermin- 
able space; but at last the train glided into 
Victoria Station, and the first sight that 
greeted her was her lover's face standing on 
the platform. 

‘*T thought you would not fail me! ”’ 

She had no luggage, so the first thing they 
did wasto hail a hansom and proosed to the 
hotel, where a dainty breakfast was served in 
aprivate room. But Barbara could not eat, 
her heart felt too full. She had been brave 
enough while there was need of effort, but now 
her courage failed her. 

Perhaps Hagh understood, he never tried to 
urge her. When he saw she was ready he 
gave her hisarm, and led her downstairs in 
perfect silence. She never heard the address 
he gave the cabman, but she knew quite well 
she would return from that drive a wedded 
wife, Barbara Fortescue no longer. 

It was a very bsautifal old church, even 
Barbara agmitted that; the winter sunlight 
poured in through the stained-glass windows, 
and the clergyman performed the ceremony as 
reverently and solemnly as though a bishop, a 
dozen bridesmaids, and a sprinkling of nobility 
had been among the congregation. 

Only when they came to the most solemn 
part of the service Barbara was startled. In- 
stead of the simple Hugh she had to plight 
her troth to Hagh Denzil Algernon Norman ; 
and even in the bewilderment of the moments 
it seemed to her unfair that Hugh should have 
four Christian names and she but one. The 
last being the same as his surname struck her 
as a strange coincidence. ‘* Norman Norman ” 
sounded well; she rather liked the combina- 
tion. 

They signed their names, There was no one 
in the world to congratulate them ; only when 
the pew-opener and. the verger had appended 
their names as witnesses the clergyman turned 
to the young couple and wished them joy. He 
did not think it was a stolen marriage; the 
perfect serenity and happiness stamped on the 
brides face made him infer rather that she 
was some lonely little orphan for whom it was 
no small good fortane to fiad such a handsome, 
stately lover. 

Their cab was not waiting ; they left the 
— on foot. Hagh tarned to his young 
wife. 

* Barbara, where shall we go?” 

She laughed, she really could not help it. 

“ The train starts for Dover at eight,” he 
said, gravely, ‘so we have a few hours before 
us, Barbara, don’t you think you ought to do 
some shopping?” 

Barbara’s face fell. 





“T never thought of that.” 

“It was no use to think of it sooner. You 
couldn’t buy dresses at the hotel or in a 
church!” 

** But I have no money,” confessed Barbara. 

“ But I have.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

‘*T never would have come if I had thoucht 
of that. You see, Hugh, I forgot one couldn’t 
manage without clothes, and I believe they 
are dreadfully expensive, Aunt Julia used to 
say 80.” 

“Well, I don’t feel afraid.” 

“ Bat you see you are poor,” said Barbara, 
pathetically, ‘‘And Lord Austruther has 
promised aunt Jalia he'll never recommend 
you t» any situation again.” 

“ How Me kind of him!” 

Hugh conducted his young wife to one of 
those celebrated emporiums at the West-end 
which provide ‘anything at a minute’s notice, 
where he demanded that the purchases shoul’ 
be finished, packed up, and lodgedin the cloak 
room at Victoria station by half-past seven. 
The bland shop-womon never murmured ; she 


must put up with a little inconvenience for | 


such a generous patron. 

It was not much after one o’clock. The 
happy pair lanched at a restaurant, and then 
went to a picture-gallery. Truly theirs was 
a most extraordinary wedding-day. But then 
Hagh’s one object was to give Barbara no time 
to break down. He knew excitement would 
keep her up; when she was once on her way 
to the Continent the reaction might come, bat 
till then she must keep up her spirits. 

And she kept them up until she was seated 
in the coupé of the down express specially 
reserved for them. 

“I wonder if I’m very wicked,” she said, 
with a kind of sob. ‘‘ Hugh, I never once 
thought of aunt Julia and what a fright she’d 
be in.” 

* You’re not a bit wicked,” returned Hugh, 
fondly. “Barbara, darling, you shall never 
repent to-day. My one object will be to make 

ou happy.” 

I’m quite happy now,” and she nestled 
the least bit closer to him, “I want nothing 
but you.” 

“TI saw some friends of yours yesterday, 
Barbara—the Clintons.’ 

** Did you?” 

“ They had jast come to town. Mrs. Clin- 
ton made me stay to dinner.” : 

“ And did they tell you?” 

“ About the wedding—yes. They said it was 
to be a very grand affair, and they wanted you 
to be a bridesmaid.” 

‘*T nope Gladys will be happy.” 

“Sue's sure to be. Lisle’s a famous 
fellow.” i 

“Do you know him?” 

“Went for a tour with him once,” ! 

« Hagh, it seems to me you know everyone.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tar excitement at the Park when Miss 
Mortimer discovered her niece's flight was 
intense. Aunt Julia was for going to the 
police station and giving orders for Mr. Nor- 
man’s arrest; but luckily the combined pre. 
suasions of Giles and the housekeeper dis. 
suaded her from this style, and after an hour’s 
wringing of hands and- sob; and lamentatious 
she decided to write to Lord Anstruther. 

“Had you better not call on his lord- 
ship, madam?” Giles, respectfally. 
“ There'll will be a lot of time lost by writing, 
whereas, if you went up by the afternoon 
train you might catch the Earl the first thing 
to-morrow.” 

Miss Mortimer sighed. : 1 

“Bat I never was in London in my life, 
Giles. I shouldn’t know what hotel to go to. 
I should be robbed and murdered to a cer- 
tainty.” 

Giles was equal to the occasion. 

“ Mra. Clinton is in London, ma’am, and 
sho’s staying with her daughter at the 
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Langham Hotel. I should say you couldn't 
do better than to go there also.” 

The spinster reflected and finally decided, 
Dressed in her most funereal gown, with Giles 
and a huge box in close attendance, she caught 
the afternoon train for London, and arrived at 
the Langham Hotel jast an hour before the 
bridal pair left Victoria by the tidal train. 

Miss Mortimer’s ap nce was eminently 
respectable. Giles in Lord Austruther's livery 
was @ most ed retainer. Aunt Julia 
found no difficulty in gaining accommodation 
at the Langham, If a sleepless night was 
causal by, Soa naise ot the constant rene 
a racking headache by grieving over Barbara’s 
hvac ony that should not be attributed to 
the landlerd's fault. 

Lord Anstrather’s town residence was in 
one of the streets near Piccadilly, and directly 
after breakfast Miss Mortimer set off in a 
four-wheeled cab, with Giles on the box. 

The mansion looked deserted ; every blind 
was lowered, and the whole house had a forsaken 
absent aspect from the outside ; but the liveried 
servant who opened the door seemed not alto- 
gether amazed at Miss Mortimer’s arrival. 
He knew quite well that the lady was residing 
atthe Park as mistress, and was disposed to 
show all fitting courtesy to her on that 


account. 

**I am sorry the Earlis from home, ma’am,” 
he said, civilly. ‘Can I take any message?” 

“I will wait,” said Aunt Julia, feverishly. 
« My business is of the very greatest import- 
ance. 

The servant looked puzzled. 

“I don’t think it would be any use your 
waiting, madam. My master left for the con- 
¢inent last evening. We have no orders 
p50 his return, He may be gone for 
weeks.” 

This was too much for Miss Mortimer—the 
tast straw, which proverbially breaks the 
camel's back. The tears began to fall down 
her thin cheeks. 

“I know no one else to go to,” she said, 
piteously ; ‘*no one else at all.” 

The servant reflected fora moment. That 
the visitor was highly respected by his master 
he wasquiteaware. Besides, Lord Anstrather 
had said to him only two days before: ‘‘ Send 
on all letters from the Park. If anyone from 
there wants me you had better give them Mr. 
Adamson’s adiress;” 

This last r-callection was a ray of inspira- 
tion, James informe ¢d Miss Mortimer that 
his master’s s>licitor would doubtless give her 
the benefit of his advice in Lord Anstruther’s 
absence, and the address having been delivered 
to Giles, the cab started for Pump-court. 

‘*If only Mr. Snooks lived in London,” 
thought Aunt Julia with a sigh. Somehow 
she not feel so sure of tracing her ranaway 
‘Barbara and defeating Mr. Norman’s matri- 
— projects as when she left Anstruther 

ark, 

Mr, Adamson was in and diseng . Miss 
Mortimer was ushered into his private room 
as “ @ lady from the Earl of Anstruther, sir !,” 

The worthy solicitor was a little puzzled. 
He knew Lord Anstruther well enough to be 
aware he had no elderly relations, but he had 
no time for inquiries. 

Miss Mortimer began at once. 

“TI came to London, sir, to consult Lord 
Anstruther, under most distressing circum- 
stances. His servants tell me he is in Paris 
and referred me to you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the solicitor. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. May I ask what assistance I can 
render you, madam?” 

‘*My name is Mortimer. I reside at An- 
struther Park with my niece, the Lady 
Barbara Fortescue,” 

Mr. Adamson’s manner changed as though 
by magic. 

“ Thave heard your name, madam; the Lady 
fy if I mistake not, is Lord Austruther’s 
ward.” 

“She is, unhappy girl.” 

** And how can he assist you? T 10 Earlisin 
Paris, He crossed last night, I believe.” 





Miss Mortimer looked up at the man of law 
with a disappointed face. 

**T came to London on purpose to see him, 
I thought he would have found her for me, 
She has ran away. Fancy, Mr, Adamson, my 
niece, the Lady Barbara Fortescue, has run 
away!” 

“ Run away!” 

“ Run away!” repeated the spinster, testily, 
“ At least, I sappose so. She has not been 
seen or heard of since Monday night, when 
she retired to rest as usual. And that is not 
the worst of it. In defiance to my wishes she 
was engaged to one of Lord Anstruther’s 
servants. I make no doubt in my own mind 
that the infatuated girl has eloped with him.” 

Very, very grave had grown the lawyer's 


ace. 
“ I thinkjyou are mistaken, madam ! A lady of | 


refinement could hardly make such a choice.” 

‘* He ‘was not exactly a common servant. I 
am alluding to the young man Norman, whom 
the Earl sent down to manage his affairs.” 

If ever man looked relieved from a mortal 
error Mr. Adamson was the man, 

“ IT know Mr. Norman well,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “It Lady Barbara is with him I don’t 
think things are so very distressing. You see, 
Miss Mortimer, he is Lord Anstruther’s chosen 
friend. In fact, they are inseparable.” 

Miss Mortimer fumed. 

“Then you refuse to help me?”’ 

‘Far from it, madam. I am ready to 
assist you to the utmost of my power. I only 
seek to know how I can be of service to you.” 

“TI want my niece.” 

“Precisely. But she is not here. I do not 
keep young ladies hidden in my office. Besides, 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the Lady 
Barbara.” 

** Bat I want you to find her for me,” 

“T think, judging the matter from your own 
account, she is probably with Mr. Norman. I 
should imagine that the young people, judging 
you implacable, had resolved on a runaway 
match.” 

Miss Mortimer made no attempt to move. 
Poor Mr. Adamson began to think she had 
taken up her quarters in his private room for 
the day. It was growing late. Clients were 
waiting for him. He made one last effort. 

"I am expecting to hear from Lord 
Austruther in the course of the day. If you 
will leave me your address I will send you 
word at which hotel the Earl is staying.”’ 

It was not much comfort, but it was all she 
could gain. Miss Mortimer returned dejectedly 
to the Langham, and Mr. Adameon promptl 
sent off a telegraphic dispatch to the gay Frenc 
capital. The answer was very prompt. ‘‘Give 
it her by all means,” Upon receiving which 
the solicitor carefully wrote down the name 
of a very fashionable French hotel, and for- 
warded it to Miss Mortimer without delay. 


= 


CHAPTER V. AND LAST. 

Lavy BarsAra and her husband had a very 
swift and pleasant passage to the other side of 
the Channel, and a few hours later found them- 
selves located in a charming suite of apart- 
ments at an hotel in the English quarter of 
Paris. 

Barbara was happier than she had ever been 
before; Hugh seemed to have no desire but to 
make her so. He was as devoted as ever, and 
in all his attentions now there was a fond air 
of possession. He seemed so fall of joy that 
his darling was really his that he had room 
for no other thought. 

“Mine at last!” he whispered to her one 
evening, when they had been in Paris three 
days, and were cosily settled in their own 
particular sitting-room. 

“TI don’t think you reed say ‘at last,’” 
answered Barbara, “ You didn’t have so very 
long to wait for me.” 

“ But I was always afraid you would escape 
me. I was always afraid some would whisper 
a little secret to you, and that your pride would 
be up in arms, and that you would send me to 
the rightabout.” 





Barbara's pretty lips pouted just a little. 

‘*I do think you might trust me.” 

Hagh was stroking her fair hair caressingly. 

‘You were such a wilful fairy,” he said, 
fondly; ‘and you used to say such wofully 
unkind things to me. They used to make me 
quite hopeless.’’ 

“TI nevef said unkind things to you, Hugh!” 

Hagh looked at her with a strange gravity. 
She was his wife. They Joved each other 
dearly, but there was a se~9’, between them. 
He could not keep up the ccacealment much 
longer. Any moment the truth might reach 
Barbara. Better, far better, that she should 
learn it first from him, and yet he hesitated. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked the girl-wife, 
gently, “I wish you would not look at me 
like that, Hugh! It makes me think you are 
sorry——”’ 

“TI wonder if you will be sorry when you 
hear all, darling? I have deceived you dread- 
fully, and I have only one excuse to offer—I 
loved you.” 

He was about to explain everything when 
the door opened abruptly, and an English 
waiter appeared. 

- **T beg your pardon, my lord, but there is a 
lady downstairs who wishes particularly to see 
you,’ 

“A lady?” 

nag must be mistaking you for someone 
else.’ 

“Yes, my lord,” repeated the waiter, who 
had attended on Hugh many times before, and 
perhaps knew even a little more respecting his 
identity than the young bride herself, in spite 
of the plain “Mr. and Mrs. Norman” which 
i geen in the visitors’ book. ‘‘ He told her, 
of course, that your lordship’s name was not 
on our list, but she persisted you were here, 
and said she had come from Englacd on pur- 
pose to see you. She is a very venerable lady, 
my lord, attended by her man-servant.” 

Barbara gasped. 

**Tt must be Aunt Julia! ” 

‘* Ask the lady to walk up,” said Hugh, with 
inimitable calm. ‘Barbara,’ as the man 
departed, ‘‘don’t be frightened, my darling. 
Don’t you think I can protect you from a 
hundred aunts? ”’ 

“Yes,” whispered my lady, ‘‘ you won't let 
her take me away, Hugh, will you?” 

“ Certainly not, unless you wish to go.”’ 

‘“‘T shan’t do that. Hugh, why did that man 
call you ‘ my lord?’ ” 

But Hugh was saved an explanation, for at 
that moment the door opened to admit Miss 
Mortimer. As the waiter closed it aud re- 
treated she advanced into the room with a 
measured step, and began a ceremonious 
speech. 

*T come to you, Lord Anstruther, as my 
friend and benefactor, as my wilfal Barbara’s 
next-of-kin, toimplore your aid in recovering , 
that rebellious and perverse——”’ 

She stopped abruptly—she had caught sight 
of Hagh Norman, with his arm round her 
niece’s waist, and Lady Barbara looking not 
at all displeased with him. 

*' How dare you! ” cried Aunt Julia, “‘ what 
fraui have you perpetrated? Tuese are Lord 
Anstrutber’s rooms, the hotel people said so. 
Sarely, young man, you have not robbed your 
—_ and benefactor by wilfully representing 

im?” 

‘There is a fraud,” said Hugh, simply, 
‘but not the one that you suspect. I was 
about to explain its nature to my wife when 
you interrupted us.” 

“Your wife!” Oh, how Miss Mortimer 
sniffed with indigoation at the word. “I 


' feared as much. Well, you were going to 


confess to that poor misguided girl how you 
have deceived her. I'll stay and hear your 
confession before I seek out the Earl. I dare- 
say Barbara will see the error of her ways 
when she hears your excuse, and be glad to 
return to home and happiness with me.” 

But Barbara clung more closely to her hus- 
band, as though to imply that her home and 
happiness was with him. 

“Nothing that Hugh tells me will make 
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STATISTICS: 


Porvnatidn oF Loxvon.—Lohdon bas 4 larger’ 
rat dyes: fianly Ho Hurdpédin State with 
soVereign and a parliament. There ate in 
nm more* than doable the ntimber of 
‘| people in BA inélidivy Gréetilatd ; 
early three’ times’'as matty” asia Greéod ; 
| ae ‘thin eielitdet tfmee ‘hie  popilationt of 
ritéiiégrd; some tliousdiids thoré than Por-: 
ugal, includin Bern Azores pnt en ahs 
méarly treble t ‘ation of sla 
‘than double thatroh f Igaria ; seven han 
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contain over 100,000) specits; white’ the test 
estimates place the total number of distinct 
forms of insect ‘dt ‘méré'thdi'500 000. The 
whole animal kingdom is believed to eiirbrace 
about 1,000,000 species: 
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We find beauty in-itdelf-arvery’poor thing 
unless beautified by sentiment. 

Gotp can buy Heatly” ePel vets ue in this 
world except that Which & mai wauts miost— 
viz., happiness. 

Awy man cake ae coureg 
heroic for aw Ps to be p denny” Heroic 
daily is the test of ohavadter. 

REFLECT upon your présente: Sielvihge, of 
which every man has many; not on your past 
misfortanes, of Whict ail nisi have some. 

A worp of kindnéss is sehdom spoken in vain ; 
while witty sayings até db°easily lost as the 
pearls slipping from a broken string. 

Sronres heard: af 1Hthées’ Kd6S aré never 
wholly forgotten, ey. form a litle spring 
that never quite dries’ up in-odrjduriieyings 
through scorching years. 

Wuen it ones enters d'tidt’s head to have 
an ambition to be thbtght crafty,. ali other 
evils are necessary consequences, Lodeccive 
is the immediate endeavour of him whoisproud 

of the capacity of doingit: 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Boinrep Rice Puppine; Boil » quarter poand 
of: rice'in’ water tHleott; them drain on a haiy 
steve ‘and beatif ii & nidrtat With tha yolks of 
tied 888, 2oz. of bitter, four of sugar, and: a’ 
flavouring of nutmeg, work well togetver ; ten 
put in oz, of Savyena raisins; tie up ia a 
battered cloth: dnd pott dn’ hétr, N.Bi— 
Goud rise wdtld’ disWer as well for this, 
at sivé the trouble of beating in a mortar, 
Fuourn Puppinc.—Mix three tablespoonfals 
of fine flour witha littlecold milk, then pour on ft 
a ‘pint of milk boilittg hot; beat together fora 
few MMilitites ahd’ stir in” ‘am egg. and sugar to 
taste, with a Little grated gingers Tie 
close in a battered. basin and. boil an hour. 
Tarn out-caréfaly and servé with sweet better 
sauce, . 
Bvi.iip: BREAD Ptppinc,—Take the insidecf 
a penny loaf grate, it fine; add to it 2s2/cf 
butter; take apilit‘and’s half of new'niilk, abd 
Sti¢k of cinnémon, pour over 
cover ipclose'tittctld: Ther 
ew ata Gottul of Fbke- 
éétento taste, 
aré recom 


i thé” bréad, 


wiht it Was when the récipe waa ‘written, the 
wiitérhad taken the liberty of onttin edo withe 


‘ 
. 


| smefadl but 


ee acugh to be |; 


this récipe; but ab the peices a] 
| for thémi' ite the present’ dy ib abotit treblé 





MISCELLAN EOUS, 


A Prerry Ear. _Mfen who admire pretty 
ears naturally abhor earrings. Thé-jewdllers 
need not frown, for if fewer earrings were 
sold, more finger ringé, lockets, brooches, do. 
would be sold, and they would not be theloser- 
if eixritigs disappeeré from fashion- to-mer- 
row. Besides, our aim is to preserve beauty 
‘whén pdssible, and earrings: destroy. it- by 
lengthening the ear and destroying its: sym- 
‘metrical outline, We say nothing of the bar- 
*| ‘barity of the custom of wearing earrings. -. You 
might jast as well wear riogs im-your nose ap’ 
in your ears. We merely say that,” ‘eopthert the 
‘barbarous custom aside, ‘and sytitaety ent: tho’ 
ear, and spoil its stape and sytiithétry. There. 
at'| fore, if you would preséfve your ear small and 


ae astiattre makes it, né¥ér Wéar ‘an’ ear- 
rid 


A Buppuist Tampiu-isto'be built in’ Paris 
by a rich Englishwoman—so says the Paris 
Temps. This English dame* hs becomes” 
violent admirer of the Buddhist creed, so 
intends to devote her fortune tothe ae 
tion of tid’ faith, dad hay ordered a’ Célossdl 
bronze’ image of: the God-to-adétn thre fe 
Not that this’ wif bo" thé ‘fitst étffice’ oft 
kind in Paris; ating Bee 1867 Habibiion» a 

‘afran tequest oF 
"tins who ae phot k, tag! 
business ses, much against the will of 
Marshal are: thén President, who-long 
‘hesitated togive hisconsent tothe entourage: 
ment of idolatry; The, image. of Baddba 


‘efectéd in this temple is-nowin thé Mwriis’ 
useum at the Louvré: 


A’ SiteesPenray' Show ” will take placa’ 
ithe’ Albert Hail on- Se 29: 360; 3h, iteatd Of the! 
Chelsea Hospital for Women, for whossbotiefit, 
the famous “Old English Fayre” was bh 
three years ago. Seventeen Shakéspeti if 
plays wilt beiliostrated by the stalls; ‘thé séeriic 
effects’ being osrePilly' repréduded, atid thé 
characters taken by the lady saleswomen in 

costuiié: §$This‘ ote’ stall with répresent 
the Cauldron’ steiie in Macbeth, with ' the’ 
Witches, another Romeo and Juliet, &e. Shake- 
spetién tabledax and cou certs,-and'an exhibi¥ 
tion of Shakesperian relics—for which’ é6n* 
tributions are: asked-will be given, and tlie 
programms: of the Show willbe atratged aga" 
“ Shakbsperd Song a 5) ald ae ae contfibitions 
from. Lord: Pentiys aca, and 

ax 


various 


“pieaierots well bi F atttioed and 


Tse Unexpzcren Vistror.—The uninvited 


| visitor drops upoa-us'nt the most inebnveniént: 
times and seasons; quits'ad'a nidttér of Coarse, 


like ®, poor relation,» amd proceéfs- fo inake 
hersef/thoroustily at hole withdut Mo¥e add, 


| Natarally wédo not éxpéet any great amount 
of diffidence on the part of a 


rson who is 
bola etittvH to: fitiude upon Tie privaey of 


ancthér without special request; an@ we aré 


, therefore but little sarprised when we find he? 


investigwting’ the’ upper story of'thd hotse, or 
dévisibg niand’ tdt Pr edal ibg: the roms ‘that 
have been closed to her, or interviewing the 
servants; when she demands: eatmbles- not 
upén thé table; end-tells-us about thé hoxurious 


| serroandings of Her inst-husteds’; whéh Kiow- 


ing ‘thYbréawhust hot, she wilfully lies in bed 
till teat méeatis spoiled; till alt the delicacies 


op | preptted for hur délédtation have lost their 


rélish' and become indigestible; when she is 
impatient if something is not being done for 
hér etitértainment ; when-she compl#irid of the 
temperature of the dibing:rooin ih’ warm’ 
weather and the torment of the files, the ee. 
sistendd of the nitsquitoes, without seeming-to 

realize that they are anboyancésto which bhe 
has voluntarily :ubjected herself ;or when-she 


/is ctirious about our work. At the same time 
| that she 


‘aggravates usow ith” hét pect taritiés, 
het andudtttes interest bid’ é us; wé find’ 


otrselvés wondering what she wilhdo or say 


| next, and--if she a éxhausted 1 1¢ imyper- 


tinences;; Awa” Wer pethliarilied at 1d a 
constant? Pet foF rirthfal thought org 
after ché has Icft a 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B. 8.—Tifere is no occasion for delay at all. 


R. W. G.—Raspberries, as far as can be ascertained, 
came to this wueey from North Americ: 

B. 8.—Give, sav, twe hours a-day to the piano, and 
have a master once a-week, and you will get on well. 

Besstr —Thé law is that a of sixteen requires her 
parents consent to be marri 

8. N. D.—Why not sue tor the amount? The IO U 
does not require a stamp. 

amare an devration of the reign ‘of a 

eign is, to Newton, nineteen years. 
B. W. 8. —Vaccination for a oer was first 
Dr. Jenner in 1 

R. B, V.—The hair is t brown ; the handwriting 
good. Martha means “ bitterness.” 

Cc. N. R.—The property must be equally divided 
among the children, as it is entirely personal property. 

N. B. 8.—Apply to the aoe il for Diseases of the 
Throat, Soho-square, London. 

G. P. B. 8.—Give some more tangible reason for your 
action, or you will find that your lover will lose faith. 

A. L. B.—The present Houses of Parliament were 
commenced in 1840 from designs by the late Sir Charles 
Barry, and not were completely finished till 1852 

Te.-eL-Kepin.—There are many works published on 
the subject, and it would be difficult te advise. Any 
good beokseller could procure it for you. 





8. B. F.—The American War of Independence was in 
1812, but the war between the Northern and Southern 
States was between 1861 and 1865. 


B. J. P.—There is very little opportunity of using 
our abilities in the way Fe at propose. You had much 
r remain in the posi you now hold. 


Amy.—In the language of flowers Ivy means 
Mh ” the jum, ‘‘ardent love ;” and your 
name itself es “beloved.” 

P. W. F.—There were two kinds of Reigns of Terror 
in France. The Red Terror and White Terror; the 
latter the reaction from the former. 

i hy D.—Reflect upon your present blessings, of 
which every man Las many; not on your own past 
misfortunes, " 

ant G. B.—If there were =f my ty of realizing 
the business you might hold out, but not under the 
present circumstances. 


M. J. R.—The three principal pyramids of Egypt are 
pew BB the foot of some high mountains which 
bound 


C. M. R.—There is no necessity to stam: 
You wo already the 
) 


the letter. 
agreement i » Which is 


R. V. 8.—Give your ‘attention to the completion of 
your studies, and not to flirtation, or otherwise you 
may find that you will lose both lover and position. 


R. V. D-—There is very little difficulty in the matter. 
If the 7 is not owing, you have only to plead 
“' Never indebted.” 


W. lu. L.—if cayenne pepper is sprinkled 
in the resorts of ra Se Se eee napttabie 
ne d will retire from the premises. 


Ww. R.—When. ey have arranged matters with 
your oe it will _ time for you to quarrel 
with = sweetheart. ely some arrangement may 
be come 


R. W. J.—Soda water as usually manufactured is 
simply — water cha! with carbonic acid gas 
This is often produced by the action of sulphuric Seid 
on lime. 

C. L. F.—To blue gun barrels, etc., apply nitric ac‘d 
and Jet it eat into the iron a little ; the latter will then 
be covered with a thin film of oxide; then clean the 
barrel, oil, and burnish it. 


Saprz.—It is stated that there were 23,310 houses 
built in London and the suburbs in 1882, forming five 
hundred and e ola new streets and one new square, 
and covering a distance of seventy-five and-a-half miles, 


L. MU. R.—No rood can result from such a correspon- 
dence, and we advise you to give it up. When you are 
engaged to be married you may indulge in such sen- 
mental correspondence—not befvre. 


Lis’.—Your parents can help you, if you find that 
you need help. Everything seems to be progressing 
towards a happy result. Do not be too anxious or too 
hasty. Let your wooer understand that you retain 
vour independence until you are engaged to be married 
to some one. Do not give up other company entirely. 
He deserves to suffer a little for his reserve. 


Litrte Wirtz —For ordinary ailments there is no 
remedy of such general application, and none so easil: 
attainable as water; and yet nine persons in ten will 
it In an emergency to seek for something of far 
cien There are but few cases of illness where 
water should not occupy the highest place as a reme- 
dial agent. A strip of flannel or a napkin folded 
= wise, and dipped in hot water and wrung out, 
then applied around the neck of a child that has 
poy will usually bring relief in ten minutes. A 


= 





towel folded several times, and dipped in hot water 
and quickly wrung and app ied over the seat of the pain 
in toothache or neuralgia, will gen afford prompt re- 
lief. This treatment in colic works magic. 
I have seen cases that have resisted other treatment for 
Lours yield to this in ten minutes. There is nothing 
that will so promptly cut short a congestion of the 
‘ungs, sore throat, or rheuma‘ism, as hot water when 
applied promptly tnd thorougbly. 

8. M. G.—You should not allow your boyish 
fulness to overcome r desire Eset girls’ com 
S.ch company is ook fox you. You are too young 
take such matters seriously. 


9 


R. N. M.—You can write an affectionate letter to the 
lady, and ask for an Perhaps when 
on pom em A ap enyers find that she lores yor 
8° you m= Ray noe The experiment 
would ce certainly be worth trying. - 


H. G. F.—Have you really decided as to accepting 
the young man or not? If you have tell him frankly 

our decision, and give him the reasons for it. If you 

ve not done so it would be as well to make up your 
mind at the earliest opportunity, and let him know. 


Jor F.—They are a matter of temperament. Nothing 
will effect a aps chong Sn zone Wenn. bah.2es. Tt is 
weirs Entice be deph but not to cause you to des- 
eavour by ‘kindness, sympatby, and amuse- 
La to render your wife happy. 


OUR LITTLE DARLING, 


Fallen asleep among her 
Pa we little darlin Mies; — 
shed is the m of her voice, 
aa closed her sweet blue eyes. 


Her little hand beneath her head 
Tang! hor quien eu 

Her weet cate Yo tr ag 
Above two rows of pearls. 


In ruins is her house of blocks, 
Its walls have toppled o’er. 


Her —— dog neey ox 
Are sprawling on the floor. 
i pret hel lamb » pantie Gio bee stands; 


ér doll, with 
Estends her tiny, enedoy ming Petry 
As if to help her rise. 


How y she sleeps! Her breath— 
* She scarcely breathes—No, no! 
I not think that it is death ! 

_I will not have it so! 


Noy. Beh oe fear ; 
d yet it made me start. 

I did but dream, for [ can hear 
The beat heart. 


ting of her 


gentle smile lights up her her face ; 
“She seems in =. 
In that my:terious, ha) 


a 2 
Where visions have th ne i 


home. 


How peacefully she sleeps! May peace 
Like this fur ever brood 4 
Above her, as her days increase 
From youth to womanhood. 


J. M. 


R. T.—If the young fellow loves you he will no 
doubt declare his intentions in due course, but it 
would be unmaidenly on your part to give him the 
opportunity of being able to say in after days that you 
= after by showing too openly your affection for 
m. 


M. G. F.—It is quite certain that, with ordinary per- 
severance and steady attention to business, a man, 
placed as you are, ought to ceaek well, and therefore 
should have no hesitation in marrying, pro the 
young lady is suitable, and likely to prove a good help- 
mate, 


R. 8. V.—In the scientific world there is a consider- 
able feeling of helpfulness one with the other, bu: it 
would ce: tainly be dishonourable if you have reveale i 
what would, in all probability, be a commercial success, 
supposing your confidant were to attempt to sell the 
patent under another name. 


A. D. N.—A great deal of ice is made by art instead of 
in the natural way. The following is a description of 
an arificial freezing machine, and its method of 
operation:—A strong galvanized wroughtiron boiler, 
capable of sustaining a pressure eight to ten 
atmospheres, is connected by a tube with a freezer, 
also made of galvanized iron and of corresponding 
strength, consisting of ‘two arg ganar an outer 
annular one connected with the boiler, and an inner 


atmospheres is applied 
a ae tue gas from the water in which it 
is disso'ved, forces it into the annular compart- 
ment of the freezer, where it is condeased by its own 
pressure, aided by the cool bath, along with about one- 





Suita Crane wan there is no pose 
why ay should not change your business as soon as 
P. W. J.—Th2 “ Ladies Tresses” is 
most commoa kind. This is the white- 
common in meadows in the autumn, that 
sn Gecqrenm aiupe, ib Ooew See 
t 
of wiih so orchid to like, bat affords none of the rare 
beauty possesse1 by most kinds. 


sng mtn ph Jou dee which a 


P. M. S.—That_depends cn circumstances. If it is 

early in the evening, or before the family has retired, 
ders may be invited in, or not, asthe young 

ladies and their parents ma mutually determine. 
But if the family has retired, then the 
ef pectguiding: the subabde-@ tnyene 
awake to he.r it—is by throwing up a 
let the serenaders bade that their music is not bein 
wasted—on the desert air. 


O. A. R. H.—Porcelain is a fine translucent kind of 





lables, and is pronounced as if 
por-se-lane, por "Lering the sound of for. 

R. 8. M.—Miss ~ Porter’s most important works 
are, “‘Thiddeus of Warsaw,” ‘*The Scottish: 
“The Pastor's Fireside,” ‘ "Duke Christian of Lune- 


Romances 
Recluse of Norway,” “ The Vi 

Mariendorpt,” “The Fast of St. 

Knight of St. John” (in conjunction with her sister 

Jane), and ‘ Tales Around a Winter’s Hearth.” 


D. R. F.—London has a larger lation than many 
an Lage agra State with a eoverelgn aod. a parliament. 
There are in London more than double the number of 
people in Denmark, including Greenland ; nearly three 
times as many as in Greece; hae geek nang eigh teen times 
the the Rectnaely of Montenegro ; som e thousands more 

ates the hanies and pe a 
m of Servia; more than - 
is; ae hundred ene fifty 
Holland ; more that Sweden, 


Sean poo oy "the 
double that of Bu 
thousand more than in 
Norway, and Switzerlan 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


—_-_e_—_—_—_ 
W. B. 8.—Tfere is no occasion for delay at all. 


R. W. G.—Raspberries, as far as can be ascertained, 
came to this country from North Americ. 


B. 8.—Give, sav, twe hours a-day to the piano, and 
have a master once a-week, and you will get on well. 


Besstz —Thé law is that a girl of sixteen requires her 
parents consent to be married. 


8. N. D.—Why not sue for the amount? The I 0 U 
does not require a stamp. 


Manrre.—The average duration of the reign of a 
sovereign is, according to Newton, nineteen years. 


B. W. 8.—Vaccination for smaill-pox was first 
announced by Dr. Jenner in 1798. 

R. B, V.—The hair is light brown ; the handwriting 
good. Martha means “ bitterness.” 


Cc. N. R.—The property must be equally divided 
among the children, as it is entirely personal property. 


N. B. 8.—Apply to the Hospit.l for Diseases of the 
Throat, Soho-square, London. 


G. P. B. 8.—Give some more tangible reason for your 
action, or you will find that your lover will lose faith. 


A. L. B.—The present Houses of Parliament were 
commenced in 1840 from designs by the late Sir Charles 
Barry, and not were completely finished till 1852 


Te.-eL-KeBin.—There are many works published on 
the subject, and it would be difficult te advise. Any 
good beokseller could procure it for you. 


8S. B. F.—The American War of Independence was in 
1812, but the war between the Northern and Southern 
States was between 1861 and 1865. 


B. J. P.—There is very little opportunity of using 
your abilities in the way you propose. You had much 
better remain in the position you now hold. 


Amy.—In the language of flowers Ivy means 
“ fidelity ;" the geranium, ‘‘ ardent love ;” and your 
name itself signifies ‘‘ beloved.” 


P. W. F.—There were two kinds of Reigns of Terror 
in France. The Red Terror and White Terror; the 
latter the reaction from the former. 


L. B. D.—Reflect upon your present blessings, of 
which every man has many; not on your own past 
misfortunes, 


W. G. B.—If there were rf opportunity of realizing 
the business you might hold out, but not under the 
present circumstances, 


M. J. R.—The three principal pyramids of Egypt are 
situated on the foot of some high mountains which 
bound the Nile. 


C. M. R.—There is no necessity to stamp the letter. 
You have already the agreement itself, which is 
stamped. 


R. V. 8.—Give your ‘attention to the completion of 
your studies, and not to flirtation, or otherwise you 
may find that you will lose both lover and position. 


R. V. D-—There is very little difficulty in the matter. 
If the om is not owing, you have only to plead 
‘* Never indebted.”’ 


W. R. L.—If cayenne pepper is sprinkled plentifull; 
in the resorts of rats, they will resent the inhospitable 
treatment, and will retire from the premises. 


W. S. R.—When. you have arranged matters with 
your brother it will be quite time for you to quarrel 
with your sweetheart. Surely some arrangement may 
be come to. 


R. W. J.—Soda water as usually manufactured is 
simply ordinary water charged with carbonic acid gas. 
This is often produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
on lime. 

C. L. F.—To blue gun barrels, etc., apply nitric ac‘d 
and let it eat into the iron a little ; the latter will then 
be covered with a thin film of oxide; then clean the 
barrel, oil, and burnish it. 


Saprz.—It is stated that there were 23,310 houses 
built in London and the suburbs in 1882, forming five 
hundred and eight new streets and one new square, 
and covering a distance of seventy-five and-a-half miles, 


L. M. R.—No good can result from such a correspon- 
dence, and we advise you to give itup. When you are 
engaged to be married you may indulge in such gen- 
mental correspondence—not before. 


Lisa.—Your parents can help you, if you find that 
you need help. Everything seems to be progressing 
towards a happy result. Do not ‘be too anxious or too 
hasty. Let your wooer understand that you ret«in 
vour independence until you are engaged to be married 
tosome one. Do not give up other company entirely. 
He deserves to suffer a little for his reserve. 


Litrte Wirte —For ordinary ailments there is no 
remedy of such general application, and none so easil 
attainable as water; and yet nine persons in ten wi 
pass a it in an emergency to seek for something of far 
less efficiency. There are but few cases of illness where 
water should not occupy the highest plaze as a reme- 
dial agent. A strip of flannel or a napkin folded 
lengthwise, and dipped in hot water and wrung out, 
and then applied around the neck of a child that has 
croup, will usually bring relief in ten minutes. A 





towel folded several times, and dipped in hot water 
and quickly wrung and app ied over the seat of the pain 
in toothache or neuralgia, will gcnerally afford prompt re- 
lief. This treatment in colic works almost like magic. 
I have seen cases that have resisted other treatment for 
kours yield to this in ten minutes. There is nothing 
that will so promptly cut short a congestion of the 
‘ungs, sore throat, or rheuma‘ism, as hot water when 
applied promptly and thorougbly. 


8. M. G.—You should not allow your boyish bash- 
fulness to overcome r= desire for girls’ company. 
Sich company is good for y»u. You are too young to 
take such matters very seriously. 


R. N. M.—You can write an affectionate letter to the 
young lady, and ask for an explanation. Perhaps when 
she attempts to write it she find that she loves you 
s‘ill, and write to you accordingly. The experiment 
would certainly be worth trying. 


H. G. F.—Have you really decided as to accepting 
the young man or not? If you have tell him frankly 
your decision, and give him the reasons for it. If you 
have not done so it would be as well to make up your 
mind at the earliest opportunity, and let him know. 


Joz F.—They are a matter of temperament. Nothing 
will effect a radical change in your wife but age. It is 
something to be deplored, but not tu cause you to des- 
pair. Endeavour by kindness, sympathy, and amuse- 
ment to render your wife happy. 


OUR LITTLE DARLING, 


Fallen asleep among her toys 
Our little darling lies ; 

Hushed is the music of her voice, 
And closed her sweet blue eyes. 


Her little hand beneath her head 
Tangles her golden curls ; 

Her little lips are parted red 
Above two rows of pearls. 


In ruins is her house of blocks, 
Its walls have — o’er. 

Her woolly dog and shaggy ox 
Are sprawling on the floor. 


Her patient lamb beside her stands ; 
Her doll, with wondering eyes, 
Extends her tiny, chubby hanis, 
As if to help her rise. 


How peacefully she sleeps! Her breath— 
She scarcely breathes—No, no! 

I will not think that it is death! 
I will not have it so! 


Nay, it was but a foolish fear ; 
And yet it made me start. 

I did but dream, for I can hear 
The beating of her heart. 


A gentle smile lights up her face ; 
She seems in sleep to roam 

In that my-terious, happy place 
Where visions have their home. 


How peacefully she sleeps! Ma ace 
Like this fur ever brood its 
Above her, as her days increase 
From youth to womanhood. 
J. M. 


R. T.—If the young fellow really loves you he will no 
doubt declare his intentions in due course, but it 
would be unmaidenly on your part to give him the 
opportunity of being able to say in after days that you 
= after him, by showing too openly your affection for 

m. 


M. G. F.—It is quite certain that, with ordinary per- 
severance and steady attention to business, a man, 
placed as you are, ought to succeed well, and therefore 
should have no hesitation in marrying, providing the 
young lady is suitable, and likely to prove a good felp. 
mate, 


R. 8. V.—In the scientific world there is a consider- 
able feeling of helpfulness one with the other, bu: it 
would ce: tainly be dishonourable if you have reveale 1 
what would, in all probability, be a commercial success, 
supp g your fidant were to attempt to sell the 
patent under another name. 

A. D. N.—A great deal of ice is made by art instead of 
in the natural way. The following is a description of 
an arificial fr-ezing machine, and its method of 
operation :—A strong galvanized wrought iron boiler, 
capable of sustaining a pressure of eight to ten 
atmospheres, is connected by a tube with a freezer, 
also made of galvanized iron and of corresponding 
strength, consisting of two compartments, an outer 
annular one connected with the boiler, and an inner 
one, for receiving the vessel which contains the water 
or liquid to be frozen. The connection between the 
boiler and freezer may be controlied either by stopcocks 
or by self-acting valves. A saturated solution of 
ammonia is introduced int» the boiler, and the freezer 
is placed ina cold bath. Heat sufficient to produce a 
pressure of five or six atmospheres is applied to the 
boiler, which expels tue gas from the water in which it 
is disso’ved, and forces it into the annular com 
ment of the freezer, where it is condeased by its own 
pressure, aided by the cool bath, along with about one- 
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tenth its weight of water. When sufficient ammonia 
has been condensed, which is showa by the pressure 
indicated by a gauge, or approximited by a thermo- 
meter, the boiler itself is placed in acold bath. The 
cylinder containing the water to be frozen is placed in 
the inner compartment of the freezer, and, to insure 
contact, the interstice is filled with alcohol. As the 
boiler cools, the pressure which has been produced by 
heat is gradually removed, and the liquid ammonia in 
the freezer becomes vaporized, ——— intense 
degree of cold. Ina little more than an hour a block 
of ice may be frozen. Among the more important 
freezing mixtures are powdered ice aad salt; sulphate 
of soda and hydrochloric acid ; sulphate of soda, nitrate 
of ammonia, and dilute nitric acid; phosphate of soda 
and dilute nitric acid. 


Margin F.—Do not act hastily. You may be mis- 
taken in your suspicion of this lady. No one can per- 
manently affect your relations with your friend but 
yourself. Wait until you see him and have a good talk 
with him. Let him first seek anexplanation. Girls often 
— over-anxiety in such matters to make them act 

tily. : 

Cc. W. P.—If, as you intimate, you can at once get a 
situation on a railway that will pay as well as your pre- 
sent business pays, and give you achance for promotion 
and increase of wages besides, and be more agreeable to 
you in every way, there is no reason that we can see 
why you should not change your busiaess as soon as 
possiole. : ’ 

P. W. J.—Th3 “ Ladies Tresses” is regarded as the 
most common kind. This is the white-flowered plant 
common in meadows in the auturan, that has its flowers 
arrarged, like the thread of an auger, spirally along 
its dark green stem. It may give some kind of an idea 
of what an orchid is like, but affords none of ths rare 
beauty possesse1 by most kinds. 


D. R. F.—Of course there are many places which a 

oung man such as you describe yourself to be can get 
by looking long enough for them, but the difficulty of 
finding « place for a young man of only average ability, 
who has no special trade or profession, where he will 
have some chance to get on and at the same time have 
enough to live, is very great. Make up your mind as to 
what you want, and what wages you will take ; inquire 
of your friends, answer advertisements, and keep your 
eyes open, 

P. M. 8.—That depends cn circumstances. If it is 
early in the evening, or before the family has retired, 
the serenaders may be invited in, or not, as the young 
ladies and their parents may mutually detormine. 
But if the family has retired, then the customary way 
of recognizing the serenade—if anyone happens to be 
awake to he.r it—is by throwing up a window, so as to 
let the serenaders know that their music is not being 
wasted—on the desert air. 


O. A. R. H.—Porcelain is a fine translucent kind of 
earthenware. All the very fine table ware, usually 
called China (because the first wasbrough! from China), 
and the beautiful vases made at Sevres and Dresden, 
are made of porcelain. Itis theught by some writers 
to have been named from the porceliana shell, because 
its surface looks like the enamel of that shell. It is a 
word of three syllables, and is pronounced as if spelled 
por-se-lane, por having the sound of for. 


R. 8S. M.—Miss Jane Porter’s most important works 
are, ‘‘Th:iddeus of Warsaw,” ‘*The Scottish: Chiefs,” 
“The Pastor’s Fireside,” ‘‘ Duke Christian of Lune- 
burgh,” “The Field of Forty Footsteps,” and “Sir 
Edward Seaward’s Diary.” Anna Maria Porter (sister 
of the preceding) wrote, ‘‘Artless Tales,” ‘' Wash 
Colville,* “Octavia,” ‘The Hungarian Brothers,” 
“Don Sebastian,” ‘“‘ Ballad Romances and Other 
Poems,” “The Recluse of Norway,” “ The Village of 
Mariendorpt,” ‘‘The Fast of St. Magdalen,” ‘‘ The 
Knight of St. John” (in conjunction wits her sister 
Jane), and ‘ Tales Around a Winter’s Hearth.” 


D. R. F.—London has a larger population than many 
an European State with a sovereign and.a parliament. 
There are in London more than double the number of 
people in Denmark, including Greenland ; nearly three 
times as many as in Greece; more than eighteen times 
the population of Montenegro; some theusands more 
than Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira ; 
nearly treble the popuitation of Servia; more than 
double that of Bulgaris; seven hundred and fifty 
thousand more than in Holland; more that Sweden, 
Norway, and Switzerland. 
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DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all 
through with purified Goore Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several 
flannels and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of 
them have been sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to surr the present Styie of Dress. 


FOR 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY | 
THEY 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 





DOWN UNDER SKIRTS 


CAUTION.—“ Raw Down contains greasy matters and decaying particles, and if not thoroughly purified becomes especially offensive. I have examined the Machinery 


1. Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

2. Lightness.—They weigh but from 2 Ib. to 4 Ib., according to size. 
. Warmth.—They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. 
‘ Parity nt are free from all effluvia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
. Dura ility bee = | used they will wear twenty years. . 
. Beauty.—The beantifal 







employed by Messrs. BOOTH & FOX in Purifying Down; it answers perfectly, destroying an rms of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examinec their Stock of 
aD cet £88 DOWN.” : 


CLOTHING, and find that it consists solely of PURE, SOFT, SCE L 


BOOTH & 
DOWN QUILTS} < 


= — Manufactured in the richest and most beautifal designs and materials, and have the following 


PATENT 
REAL & 


FOX’S 


advantages, viz, :— 





esigns are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, § 

For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very }i, ! 

light, warm, comfortable, & durable, 
Invaluable to Invalids and the 

Delicate. : 

See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical" 

Men, who write from actual experience. 


No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment. 
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See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 
f E SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. z 
! il rf } pars Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. % 
ae iY 4 = 
A Z BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. E 


sa” AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 
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These Oils will give IMMEDIATE RELIEF and ULTIMATE CURE to the 
greatest sufferer from the dreadful pains of RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
&e. This is no rash assertion, but an established and well-known TRUTH, 
Price’s Rheumatic Oils having been in use for the last fifty years, and ac- 
knowledged by their pungent, searching, warming qualities, to be really and truly 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle from your nearest 
Chemist. It has merely to be rubbed briskly on the affected part, and you will find 
relief AT ONCE. The cost is only 2s. 9d.; at least it is well worth trying, the 
risk is not great. Do not let your doubts keep you from what will prove of real 
service to you. Price 2s. 9d. per bottle of all Chemists in the world, through 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., who will 


forward a bottle, carriage paid, on receipt of 3s. 








‘Our country’s industries are our country’s greatness.” 
—The Right Hon, W. BE. Gladstone, 





These Home Manufactured All Wool 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


Have been Awarded the Silver Medal by foreign jurors in 
a foreign country. (Amsterdam Exhibition, 1833.) This 
should convince all Ladies that these CASHMERES AND 
MERINOS are equal to foreign manufactured goods. Send 
for Patterns, which will be sent FREE. 


NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


ADDRESS: BRITISH DRESS COMPANY, 
BRADFORD. 








JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


“Ts decidedly superior.”—The Lancet. 


Sold by most respectable Family Grocers. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


J. and G. JOHNSTON were the first in 
England to advertise and introduce Corn 
Fiovur to the English and Export markets, 
and their name is accepted in all parts of 
the world as a guarantee for the BEST 
CORN FLOUR. 


23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 
TAKE NO OTHER, | 
DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 
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For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very } ‘ 
light, werm, comfortable, & durable, | 


Delicate. 
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Men, who write from actual experience. 

See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
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These Oils will give IMMEDIATE RELIEF and ULTIMATE CURE to the 

atest sufferer from the dreadful pains of RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 

c. This is no rash assertion, but an established and well-known TRUTH, 

Price’s Rheumatic Oils having been in use for the last fifty years, and ac- 
knowledged by their pungent, searching, warming qualities, to be really and truly 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle from your nearest 
Chemist. It has merely to be rubbed briskly on the affected part, and you will find 
relief AT ONCE. The cost is only 2s. 9d.; at least it is well worth trying, the 
risk is not great. Do not let your doubts keep you from what will prove of 
service to you. Price 2s. 9d. per bottle of all Chemists in the world, through 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., who will 


forward a bottle, carriage paid, on receipt of 3s. 
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AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S 
SEWING 


COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 





ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON. 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 





Never Known to Fail. 
This wonderful Medicine has had an UNPARALLELED reputation for the past 70 year 
and its enormous sale in all parts of the world has proved it to be the 


GREATEST RHEUMATIC REMEDY IN EXISTENCE, 


Its marvellous efficacy in cases of Gout, Rueumatism, Sciatica, LumsBaao, and alj 
Nevurateic CompLaints is proved by the INNUMERABLE TESTIMONIALS continually 
reaching the Proprietor, and which accompany each bottle. Dr. Brewster (for many 
yeurs one of the leading Physicians in Paris) writes: ‘‘1 bave prescribed REYNOLD’s Govt 
Sreciric in all cases of Rheumatic Complaints, and found it an InraLuiBLeE Remepy. | 
have always recommended it, and consider it a safe and InvaLUABLE MEDICINE.” 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, 95, Farringdon. 
street, London, E.C. ; and all Chemists throughout the World. 


One Trial alone Suffices, 





“Cleanse the Blood.” 


OLD DR. JACOB 
TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA, 


Highly recommended for all BLOOD and SKIN 
DISEASES, PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, &c. 
The Best Spring Medicine. 


CAUTION.—Gert rHE RED anp BLUE WRAPPER WITH 
tHe Doctor's HEaD IN THE CENTRE. No other is genuine. 
In Bottles of all Chemists, at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 7a. 6d., & 11s. 


DEPOTS 
DEAN, STEEL & CoO., 
131, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





200.000 CORNS 


(HARD AND SOFT) 


Are positively Cured annually by Down1ne’s VIRIDINE. 

Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 

doctors, clergymen, and people of all classes. Down- 

1nq’s Vinrping is a true, painless, and certain Cure 

Send for list of Testimonials, and see for yourself. 
Price ls. per Bottle, 1s. 1d. per Post. 


Do not be persuaded to try any of the many imitations, 
but send direct to the 


PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES, 


J. S. EYRE & CO., Chemists, 
LAUNCESTON. 





BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Oint 
ment has cured, during the past fifty 
years, thousands of sufferers at home 
and abroad, from Eye Diseases of every 
kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Tes. 
timonials of cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in 
pots, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. By 
post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from Whole. 
sale, 37, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 





WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED, 


Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 


beveficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 








THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. 


WALTON’'S KALODERMA is the only real harmless preparation for whitening, 
sottening, healing, and beautifying the complexion and protecting the skin from the 
ili-effects of north-east winds, frosts, and sudden changes of weather. It effectively re- 
moves piraples, blotches, redness, roughness, eczema, erysipelas, scurvy, and all unsightly 
disfigurements of the face, neck, ar.ns, and hands. Price 2s. 6d., 

d by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Free for 33 Stamps. 80l 


6d.,»28. 6d., &e. 





Sold by a: 


SIMPLICITY ! 


ELECTRO-PLATING AT HOME. 


WALTON'S CELEBRATED ARGENTINE will re-silver all kinds of plated goods on 
copper, brass, nickel silver, &c., such as reflectors, lamps, 
% 1s. 6d., Post Free for 21 Stamps. 
Also WALTON’S AURINE, for re-gilding Imitation Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
4s. 6d., &c. Post | solid gold. Price 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., dic. Post Free for 53 Stamps. 

Chemists, Silversmiths, and Ironmongers. 


38, urn taps, trinkets, 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London, and Hill Street, Richmond. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


i is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 








effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Duan Srr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep tation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Hast. As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a genera] sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firn conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 




















WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


720TH PS IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
SERVINC SHE TEE 6 AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS’ TO OLD AGE. 


Segeitnn me . 
ple? «ae , Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
eens emi nse JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


/ US#H BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION ee THE GREAT REMEDY FOR gra 


) 
Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, i HAS ‘ 1G RHEUMATISM. 


and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, a ~ URE, safe, and effectual. No restrai , P 
Arms, ond Hands, can be instantly re- OR RINSING POWDER S during use, and certain to a ae 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs,} And ALL COLOURED Articles can be and 2s, 9d. per box. 

and warranted harmless. It possesses a| washed in any weather. CoLouRs WILL NoT 


most delightful fragrance, and the lovely] run mx Srarcurnc axp Drvinc. Faded FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH 


clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes Colours will be greatly improved. Suis cnetieen Mecithe thats . 
is excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy f 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 


will be sent (with testimonials and direc- Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, or, where an Achy is required, nothing can be 


tions for use) post-free and free from ob-' G JTHWAITES & Co., better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, 


servation, to any address on receipt of removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depres- 
Sole Manufacturers sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotche 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. a. JAMES, 226, rd ams Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy > mem 


Caledonian Road, London, N. MARKET HARBOROUGH. row Py ye on ald by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 











Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 











eer Teer rote) (A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. Fa aR 
POOR MANS FRIEND | iRieseaetteskekieasttmin peice ieee 

iar avovsancr [MTN WEIR’S an OX OF 0X 1 GES 
"REMEDY 702 I/66s. SEWING MACHINES, || WedaUMMIOINDRIZN S335 


i Which Taste Plensantly 

ae 3 Lak Chain ond, Tratet| [it ie TARO eee EE MINOT 
i i oop ch, one price, at- 8" 
—— Complaints, Aree A totenente fochuded— Hand or * vaET 2 of the Okest, Throat, and Nerves. 
ag uy ; '00' test Patented Im- ACT LI ” 
, Skin Diseases, ; p= i sovements — Loses Wheel. ios ta tht, tthe aes = - = ARM 
Eruptions, Vaccination Serqgiene i : rger Shuttle than any other Price —— rie ‘a ce vs Drugyhete. 
i rate C) JIG ewing Machine—Simple, Si- WING : 
"oa rene , "fof 20 Years? SS LY lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- “FOR MORE THAN Forty YZin6 I HAVE RECOMMENDED 
Infmed’ E tandin 2) SPX), ranteed equal to any £10| |D®. Lococn’s PULMONic WAvERS as a very execilent 
yes, 8 g. A Sewing Machine in the World 1 for Coughs, Colds, Throat Irritation, and all 
PREPARED BY for Family, Household, Dress-| }‘i#orders of the Chest and ” 

making and Manutacturing Purposes. (Signed) W. InzLanpD, M.P.8., Bgremont, Cumberland. 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, J. G. WEIR, TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC 8PEAKERS. 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) Dr. LOcock’s Wavers are invaluable; in a few hours 


BRIDPORT. 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, | [(2°7,sma’e.tll hoarseness, and wonderfully imerease the 
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And sold at 1s. 14d., 28 9d. 46 6d., 1]s., and 22s. each. LONDON, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y » ‘EATHERS axp DOWN Goons at rue Lonpow 1862 aN» Dvuaiin 1865 anp 1852 KXHIsivIUNS. LHe HighEsT ORDER OF MERIT. 
ee et Awancen von FS meg FOR DUWN QUILTS AT THE MELBOURNE peneeaee or 1881. lites a‘ ties the Machinery 
y m i y d decayin: rticles, and if not thoroughly purifie ecomes especially offensive. ave exam d } 
onl AUT ‘sy Lo COTE & Tox in a pees it mn ertecty, de ON TEESS germs of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examined their Stock of ff 
D WN LOTHING, and find-that it consists solely of PURE, SOFT, SCENTLESS DOWN. - 


BOOTH & FOX’S "Es 
DOWN QUILTS. 


Manufactured in the richest and most beautiful designs and materials, and -have the following 
advantages, viz. :— ' 
1. Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 
2. Lightness.— They weigh but from 2 1b. to 41b., according to size. 
3. Warmth. -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. » * 
4 
5 























. Purity.—Tbey are free from all efflavia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket! 
. Durability.—If carefully used they will wear twenty years. 
6. Beauty.—The beatiful designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


THE LADIES’ VESTS 


Are made 80 as to be very attractive, 








THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, | 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all | 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several 
flannels and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of 
them have been sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to surr the prEsENT Styte of Dress. 






WA they are a sure protection against 


f the delicate. THE 







an easterly wind, and are a safe- 
guard and comfort to Invalids, and 





DOWN ORESSING-GOWNS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very 
light, warm, comfortable, & durable, 





Men, who write from actual experience. 








CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 





DOWN UNDER SKIRTS See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 
hd 
: SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
™ Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 
e BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. 


No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment. 


FOR Invaluable to Invalids’and the {7 
Delicate. 
COMFORT ag A igs ris See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical}: 
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&é# AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Pown guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 









BEETHAM’S 
FRACRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


Is the best preparation for the Hair ever produced. It Im- 
MEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF. Nourishes and 
strengthens when weak or fine; and in Baldness, or where 
the ‘Hair is thin or short, or falling in patches, its use will 
infallibly produce a Luxuriant Growth of Long Glossy Hair. 
It entirely removes and prevents all DANDRUFF, and im | 
parts a beautiful lustre to the Hair. Warranted free from 
grease, dye, andall poisons. Bottles, 2s. 6d., free for 2s. 9d., 
by Sole Makers. 





Soon rendersthe Skix SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE, entirely 

Ss 5 removes and prevents all ROUGH- 
NESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, 
TAN, &c., and preserves the skin 
fifrom the effects of the SUN, 
=) WIND, HARD WATER, &c., more} 


LYCERINE Cnc ty citer me!” WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


fj Emollient Milk for the Skin ever 






Harmless, will be found INVALU- 


Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. Free 
pi for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 


CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


half the cost by getting 





Myint 
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All Grocers everywhere, sell it. 







produced, and being perfectly,Half Price! Half Price!! Half Price i! 
ABLE for the Toilet and Nursery.|When buying Worcestershire Sauce, save 


World. A Le t at Mill Prices. All Parcels over £1 
HOLBROOK AND cO.’S BRAND. Carriage Paid. Nite Aatress, and mention ‘‘ London Reader” 


q 9 F ies’ ials' 
. ‘TO SAV E £ For Ladies Drees Materials 


/BRADEORD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 





BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Post Free, a Collection 
of Patterns, comprising 
the most wonderful as- 

sortment of 

Home- Manufactured 

Dress Fabrics 
ever offered to the Pub- 
lic. For the Present 
Season the collection 
embraces a most Mar- 
vellous Combination of 
Beautiful Designs and 
Colourings in a variety 
of hoon > 

e oths, | 

Printed ! Satteens, | 
Plain and Fancy Cotton 

and other Materials. 
The Century Tweeds, Serges, and Cloths for Ladies’, 
Boys’, and Gentlemen’s Wear are the Best and Cheapest in the 

















REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 





when writing. 
All Intermediate Profits given to the Purchaser!!! 








JOHNSTON’S UNEQUALLED SCOTCH OATMEAL FOR i 


DELICIOUS 





i 


‘7 


Pe er reer 


SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 


Is higher priced, but better value than the inferior qualities commonly sold in England. Packets, 4, 8, and 16 ozs.; Calico Bags, 
4 and 7 lbs., with Directions for Use. To be obtained by order from Family Grocers. 


(JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR IS THE BEST.) 
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